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PROBABLY NO SUBJECT is of greater 
professional interest to Father Bernard 
W. Dempsey than the one he expounds 
in this issue of SOCIAL ORDER. And 
certainly few could be of more serious 
import for developing a human econ- 
omy. He is profoundly convinced that 
the gigantic enterprises and Gargan- 
tuan economies which characterize the 
modern world are potentially a com- 
plexus of communities of interest and 
welfare and living, as truly as were the 
small and relatively simple village econ- 
omies of an earlier age. 

Unfortunately, individualism and the 
idea that the socio-economic classes are 
inevitable and inevitably in conflict 
clouded men’s recognition of work’s 
profoundly communitarian nature. His 
analysis indicates some elements in the 
social aspect of work, and his meta- 
phor of “industrial municipalities” sug- 
gests the kind of relationship that 
should exist between any individual in- 
dustry and the whole of a national 
economy. 

* 


ALTHOUGH EMPHASIS is already 
shifting from the “guaranteed annual 
wage’ to “guaranteed employment,” 
Dr. Francis J. Corrigan discusses the 
present drive in the terms that have 
been familiar since shortly after World 
War II. Meantime, Father Joseph M. 
Becker, a member of the Institute of 
Social Order, is following developments 
in the automobile industry as the issues 
become sharpened and more precisely 
defined. He will comment on the ne- 
gotiations in the June issue of sOcIAL 
ORDER. If interesting developments 
appear in the automobile industry’s set- 
tlement on GAW, we may have a third 
article in our September issue. 
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... just a few things: 


DEsPITE THE FACT that Professor 
John J. Baldi’s present work at the Uni- 
versity of Scranton is in the field of so- 
cial science, he has a background in 
social work, also. He has his social- 
work degree from the School of Social 
Work of Boston College and has had 
field experience in psychiatric social 
work at the Massachusetts State Hospi- 
tal, Waltham, Mass., and in numerous 
agencies in Boston, including the Vet- 
erans Administration. Upon a founda- 
tion of wide experience in social work 
he establishes his defense of the profes- 
sional training and attitude of the social 
worker. e 


ALMOST OF ITS VERY nature, the 
family has certain functions to fulfill 
which are invariable and without 
which it is meaningless. These func- 
tions, in their turn, demand the ex- 
istence of other institutions to support 
them. Obvious as this is—it’s like say- 
ing, “You can’t have children without 
parents, or defense without an army” 
—the relationship has often been over- 
looked. Father Thomas continues his 
series of articles on the situation of the 
American Catholic family with a dis- 
cussion of some prerequisites to effective 
performance of its traditional func- 
tions. Father Thomas, incidentally, has 
just shipped off to Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
the manuscript of a large study of the 
American Catholic family which will 
be published in the early fall. 


SOME FOUR YEARS AGO Father Fran- 
cis Houtart came to the United States 
with a strong academic and field back- 
ground in religious sociology acquired 
in his native Belgium. During a 
lengthy stay in this country, he con- 
tinued academic work and set himself 
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to an intensive study of the American 
Catholic parish in four or five great ur- 
ban centers. The writing he has al- 
ready completed (reference to which 
will be found in this issue of soctat 
ORDER) testifies to his perceptive un 
derstanding of the Church in the 
United States and of its problems. His 
review of Father Joseph Fichter’s So- 
cial Relations of the Urban Parish 
indicates some characteristics of con- 
temporary urban life which necessitate 
supplementary action beyond that of 
the traditional nuclear parish. 


A LETTER FROM Thomas S. Walvo- 
gel, printed in- the “Letters” column 
this month, raises an important ques- 
tion, a whole series of questions, in 
fact. 

In sum, he asks whether soctaL 
ORDER is trying to do too much and 
actually doing nothing at all. Social 
problems, he says, are taken up one 
after another, commented upon briefly 
and then dropped. He suggests that it 
would be better for us to concentrate 
upon a few matters (presum- 
ably until some tangible progress has 
made toward their solution), 
meantime letting other questions lie 
fallow, so to speak. 

Obviously, that is not the way we 
have conducted the magazine in the 
past. For several reasons which we 
considered sound, we thought it better 
to maintain a broad coverage of social 
problems, returning to them with vary- 
ing frequency, determined partly by 
their relative importance (as we saw 
it) and partly by the material available 
for publication. 

One of the reasons for this policy 
is that socIAL ORDER, by the prescrip- 
tion of its title, is devoted to the 
work of helping build an integral social 
order; aside from pragmatic considera- 
tions, we have no warrant to specialize. 
Moreover, our work does not consist 


urgent 


been 
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exclusively of making direct contribu- 
tions to the reform of social disorder, 
We also have the more basic job of 
educating ourselves and our readers in 
all areas of social life. Mr. Walvogel 
lists a formidable catalog of topics we 
have discussed in articles or “Trends” 
and the list, as he suggests, could be 
extended. But who will decide which 
of these topics will be shelved and 
which will be extensively investigated? 
And will vital issues die less dead if 
they are passed over in silence? 

I do not want to foreclose considera- 
tion of Mr. Walvogel’s questions by 
presenting the other side too strongly 
But I feel justified in making one or 
two observations—and a counter-pro- 
posal. 

Could some of the “follow-up” 
which he seeks be attained in a vig 
orous, incisive correspondence? One or 
two letters in this issue usefully supple- 
ment or correct or confirm articles that 
have appeared earlier. A letter in Janu- 
ary made a useful observation about Dr 
Neill’s treatment of liberalism. During 
1954 many useful comments from read- 
ers appeared. 

We like to think of socIAL ORDER as, 
at least partly, a forum in which al- 
ternate and conflicting views can be 
presented. We are dealing with prob- 
lems in a border area between principles 
and policy, an area in which there are 
few certitudes and constant need for 
broad and patient evaluation. The op- 
erative virtue in the realm of social or- 
der is prudence, and prudence requires 
painstaking consideration. 

Perhaps this is a way, at least, of 
meeting the very real difficulty which 
our correspondent points out. But again 
| want to insist that there is no desire 
to foreclose consideration of his pro- 
posal. If there is widespread agreement 
with his view, we shall certainly do 
what we can to “worry fewer bones” 
but harder and oftener. 


F.J.C., S.J. 
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Economic Community 


Industrial Municipalities Need Home Rule 


MERICANS, in business, in 

unions and in governmental 

bureaucracy especially, have 
come to accept a theory about economic 
life which is neither native nor consist- 
ent with American facts—and which 
all three parties continuously contra- 
dict in practice. 

Curiously enough, this false theory 
of class conflict is common to Marx- 
ism and British “‘liberal’ economics. 
Business and labor have followed them 
in making the same deadly error and 
talking the same distorted theory— 
which neither can really believe. This 
relationship between Marxism and Vic- 
torian liberal economics is not news; it 
is beyond question. But it is not pop- 
ularly known; nor is its effect upon 
men’s thinking appreciated. 

Adam Smith is commonly reputed 
the architect of laissez faire, but David 
Ricardo (1772-1823) developed liberal 
economics as it was taught in America 
until 1930. Conditions of his day, the 
result of a “world war,” moulded his 
thought; but, as so easily happens, an 
urgent local experience was generalized 
into a universal proposition. 


TEMPORARY CONFLICT 

During the Napoleonic period (1791- 
1815), England experienced a tempor- 
ary clash of economic interests. Supplies 
from the continent were largely cut 
off; the new world was not yet im- 
portant. If a small “corn” crop raised 
prices, the squires made money. But 
then wages had to rise (to meet the 
increased cost of subsistence), and em- 
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ployers’ profits would be small. Con- 
versely, when “corn” was abundant, 
wages could drop. The squires would 
make little money, but merchants’ and 
industrialists’ profits would soar. Labor 
was always assumed to receive a sub- 
sistence wage—never more. These were 
the terms in which Ricardo cast the 
entire framework of classical economics. 
Karl Marx merely took over Ricardo’s 
rigid system and inserted it into an 
even more rigid system of his own. 

And he borrowed another element of 
Ricardian thought. In price analysis as 
in income distribution, Ricardo worked 
on a relative, not an absolute problem. 
That is, he did not ask why wheat sells 
for $2 and corn for $1, but why does 
wheat sell for twice as much as corn. 
He found the the labor 
theory of value. 


answer in 


Since labor is a major component in 
the cost of most commodities, in many 
cases a labor theory of value can ac- 
count for most of the differences. The 
obvious and important exceptions, how- 
ever, prevent it from being a universal 
proposition. Nevertheless, Marx took 
this Ricardian theorem and made it the 
basis of his theory of exploitation. If 
labor is the sole source of value but does 
not receive the full value, labor is be- 
ing robbed of the difference. Of course, 
the labor theory of value and “the” 
class struggle were not the only points 
in Marx’s system. But it is of utmost 
importance to realize that on these two 
basic ideas the British classical school 
and all Marxian schools have their cen- 
tral doctrines in common. 








So wide and profound has been the 
influence of Ricardo and Marx that peo- 
ple who are not Marxists and have 
never heard of Ricardo constantly im- 
pose these writers’ categories on really 
important facts. Whenever we talk in 
class-conscious or class-conflict terms, 
we are talking an untenable theory and 
not economic facts. Actual conflicts 
involving economic groups prove noth- 
ing whatever about the class conflict. 
Conflict as a fact and as an immutable 
principle are quite different things. 


RIGINALLY, the varied shapes of 
O American institutions were Eng- 
lish in origin; even our Revolution 
sprang directly from the Revolution of 
1688 and defended the ancient rights 
of Englishmen, regardless of their loca- 
tion. Strong local governments, great 
variety in local customs and usages, no 
desire for uniformity for its own sake, 
wide local and regional variation, great 
distrust of centralization—all were 
British traits. 

But in the nineteenth century our 
institutions were greatly influenced by 
the French Revolution which dissolved 
all institutions that stood between the 
individual citizen and the national 
state: guilds, provinces, associations and 
the ancient corporations. All the old 
university centers of learning, for ex- 
ample, were abolished; education at all 
levels became a centralized state mo- 
nopoly. 

As this type of thinking spread, the 
lack of simple, dynamic institutions at 
lower levels of society made it impos- 
sible to adjust minor frictions. These 
maladjustments were intensified by the 
Ricardo-Marxian class-conflict theory. 
A vacuum existed in the social atmos- 
phere—on the continent because all in- 
stitutions had been liquidated; in the 
United States because the new mood 
prevented their development. The state, 
since it was the only vigorous and 
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reputable social institution, was drawn 
into the vacuum to undertake tasks for 
which it had neither competence nor 
authorization. 

Meanwhile, another subtle transfor 
mation had taken place in the state 
Feudal and mercantilist monarchs had 
lived “ton their own” from lands and 
revenues assigned to the crown for sup- 
port of the sovereign, the royal family 
and the normal functions of govern- 
ment. Gradually, however, the state, 
like the guilds, the Church, the uni- 
versities and various institutions in 
various countries were deprived of rev- 
enues; they became dependent upon the 
party in power. 


STATE POWER GROWS 


The result of this policy of “‘secular- 
ization” was that the taxing power was 
thrown into reverse. Instead of a 
mechanism by which the citizen de- 
cided how much the government might 
spend, it became one by which the state 
decided how much the citizen might 
have left to spend. This would have 
been impossible if the theory of the 
class struggle had not fostered the il- 
lusion that someone else was paying the 
bill. 

Though only half true in England 
and scarcely true at all in the United 
States, the cancerous notion grew that 
social classes and factors of production 
were coextensive. Land, labor and cap- 
ital were regarded not only as economic 
categories but also as definite and per- 
manent social groups whose interests in- 
evitably conflicted. 

As this problem of “class conflict” 
became increasingly apparent in Europe, 
its baneful results were delayed in 
America by genuine opportunities that 
awaited anyone willing to work and by 
the marked social mobility of such so- 
cial classes as existed. Horatio Alger 
and Karl Marx could not both be true. 
It took decades of teaching Ricardian 
economics from such textbooks as J. B. 
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Clark’s Distribution of Wealth to sell 
his ideas to the sons of entrepreneurs. 

Such were the theories and the use 
of them which have created the modern 
industrial state. 


O understand what is going on in 
T the United States, what probably 
will go on and, above all, what can 
go on, it is useful to recall some sim- 
ple, obvious and familiar facts. There 
are two factors of production, man and 
nature. Each factor in its practical ap- 
plication has a twofold function, one 
personal and one social. 

The personal function of man as an 
economic factor, i. e., labor, is clear. 
It is the principal means by which he 
ichieves the paramount ends of feeding, 
clothing and sheltering himself and his 
dependents. 

The social function of labor is almost 
1s clear. Efficiency requires specializa- 
tion and the division of labor. With 
division of labor come cooperation, as- 
sociation and institutions for producing 
ind distributing goods. Man needs as- 
sociation on many grounds, but he 
manifestly must have persons and fam- 


ily groups upon which he can depend 


to help him in his own kind of work 
and to absorb his surplus—as he re- 
ceives theirs. Without this accepted 
interdependence, all are condemned to 
a niggardly standard of living. Man 
brings to this social arrangement such 
abilities as he has; with these he makes 
such contributions as he can to the 
whole interlaced economic community. 

In the case of “‘nature,” (the other 
factor of production), the personal and 
social functions stand even more close- 
ly together. Resources, viewed in gross, 
are not designed for anybody in par- 
ticular; “God made the fields but man 
made the fences.” Resources are useful 
to men in general. But if resources are 
to serve individual persons and families, 
they need the continuing care of those 
who are to benefit from this care. The 
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benefits of such ownership are not 
merely increase in physical goods, but 
also security and independence. And 
independence means not merely free- 
dom from want and insecurity but 
freedom from interference; it is inde- 
pendence not from government but 
from capricious interference in one’s 
means of livelihood. 

In short, if the earth’s capacities to 
serve men are to be realized, a “division 
of resources” is necessary. This involves 
the same need for at least rudimentary 
market organization to exchange the 
surpluses made possible by specialization 
on jobs, locations, processes and ma- 
terials. Through this elementary eco- 
nomic community, men who have in- 
sured their independence institutionalize 
that independence. They communicate 
—which is the first step in the origin 
of community. 


RISE OF MANAGERS 


The withering of economic com- 
munities and resultant growth of gov- 
ernment intervention affect property 
in many ways. One of the most re- 
vealing of these is the rise of admin- 
istrators of complex aggregates of 
industrial capital. Managers of large 
businesses are no longer commonly 
proprietors; to a certain extent they are 
in a position similar to that of bureau- 
crats. 

Unlike bureaucrats, they do bear 
some consequences of their economic 
decisions but rarely with the exhilarat- 
ing success or devastating finality of 
the manager-proprietor. Modern man- 
agers draw fine salaries and pay super- 
fine taxes. But they have little motive 
for extending themselves—as long as 
things go well. They have to stand still 
or do the job for the love of doing it 
well. The economic rewards are no 
longer worth the trouble or the risk. 

Yet these men are, in large degree, 
trafic managers of the American econ- 
omy. Vast productive resources are 
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directly under their control, and they 
determine the direction and flow of 
materials through the process. Yet 
there is little in the business thinking 
on which they grew up to remind them 
that the “division of resources” has its 
first economic, logical and moral basis 
in the service of the whole community. 

Fortunately, the increasing size of 
some industrial units has demonstrated 
to their managers the extent of their 
interdependence. A dominant position 
in some smaller manufacturing towns 
has forced social problems upon them. 
Government regulation and union pres- 
sure have driven them to ponder pro- 
found questions of policy. As a result, 
this all-important group has developed 
an open and receptive mind. But few 
yet realize that their real problem is 
the simple one of aiding the division of 
resources to aid the whole community. 

Something akin to this is true of 
labor leaders. Once their organizations 
ure firmly established, competent labor 
leaders need an outlet for their unques- 
tioned abilities. They can derive little 
inspiration from denouncing ‘“‘the inter- 
ests” to a “proletariat” which leaves the 
meeting to drive their own cars to their 
own homes. 


MARKETS UNREGULATED 

The elder Toynbee, popularizer of the 
term “Industrial Revolution,” main- 
tained that the revolution consisted 
only of abandoning all previous market 
regulation. This resulted in a tempor- 
ary increase in output because it made 
possible a better allocation of resources. 
But the Industrial Revolution had no 
principle of organization. It held in 
effect that “natural economic forces” 
not only regulated existing markets but 
constituted markets where none existed. 
There are grave limitations on the first 
proposition—and practically no evi- 
dence for the second, 

Markets were left to establish them- 
selves. It was assumed that they were 
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fair and that they distributed the fruits 
of the division of labor and of resources 
to the factors of production. Yet 
curious paradox of American capitalism 
is that the old New York Stock Ex. 
change was one of the most severely 
regulated markets in the country. But 
it did not establish itself. It arose from 
a conscious effort to produce fair con- 
ditions and free within the limits of 
fairness. 

In other business fields we pretended 
that economic communities did not ex- 
ist: there were only individuals and the 
state. Communities did exist but in a 
maimed and schizoid form: manage- 
ment, highly organized in trade asso- 
ciations and anti-labor fronts; labor in 
constantly larger and stronger unions. 
Houses so divided had no organs to 
govern themselves, despite their exten- 
sive and intensive interdependence. The 
result was a vast gap in social organiza- 
tion. Into this void swept the state 


M* who bring their talents to 
the market have numerous so- 
cial ties. In social relations not all of 
them will always practice justice. But 
they will never question its necessity or 
boast of their failure to practice it. The 
virtue of justice, fully understood, is 
the guarantee of efficient production, 
the first principle of organization of 
markets and self-regulation of industry 
on a home-rule basis. 

Justice is “‘a stable and constant in- 
clination, (i. e., a virtue) inclining one 
to render to each what is his.” Ex- 
change justice requires that I render to 
each man that which is his “to an 
arithmetic equality.” For a $100 ship- 
ment of goods, I owe $100, no more, no 
less. Besides man-to-man relationships 
ot exchange justice, we can find two 
other fundamental relationships. These 
are the relation of communities, polit 
ical and otherwise, to their members 
and of members to their communities. 


The first is distributive justice; it is 
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the executive’s virtue and requires that 
community benefits and burdens be dis- 
tributed equally — not arithmetically, 
but proportioned to some consistent 
rule, as in progressive income taxes or 
in license fees determined by the weight 
of cars. 

Obscurity and consequent neglect 
prevail in the third kind of justice, 
general justice. This requires members 
of a community to contribute what is 
needed for its good, i.e., the common 
good. Part of general justice is spec- 
ified by laws and is called legal justice. 
Its practice is clear enough; everyone 
obeys traffic and sanitary regulations. 

The gap in our conduct comes in 
those areas not covered by laws, and 
this is supremely important when the 
civil state is not an efficient organ of 
government. We need many communi- 
ties; some are indispensable, others are 
practical necessities of efficient living. 
But such communities have nothing to 
ive that they have not received from 
heir members. If justice requires an 
equation between give and take, and 
the community contributes something I 
cannot do without, then I must con- 
tribute to the maintenance of that com- 
munity. I have such an obligation 
toward the common good of every com- 
munity of which I am a member. This 
obligation, which American _business- 
men have realized only vaguely, is the 
second half of general justice, called, 
contributive justice. It is the only al- 
ternative to the goose step. 

INSTITUTIONAL AIDS 

If, as should be evident, competitive 
markets alone do not furnish an ade- 
quate medium for the stimulation and 
expression of acts of contributive jus- 
tice, then institutions must make its 
exprese‘on easy and permanent. These 
institutions cannot be blue-printed; 
they must grow out of the daily func- 
tioning of the economy, becoming 
\merican in structure and tone or they 


will fail. 


y 
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One area in which contributive jus- 
tice must operate is that of the just 
wage. Exchange justice requires us to 
pay a fair market price for what we 
buy. The full-time effort of an expe- 
rienced, able-bodied worker may or may 
not command a living wage at the go- 
ing rate. Quite apart from the em- 
ployer’s ability to pay such a wage, it 
is impossible to show that he has a 
strict obligation to pay a wage above 
the going rate. Many powerful con- 
siderations show that such a worker 
should be able to earn a living wage—if 
the economic community is functioning 
properly. But this does not mean that 
a particular employer has an obligation 
to pay it, unless one wishes to argue 
that every market for labor is perfectly 
fair. 

When such a worker cannot 
mand a living wage, the correct con- 
clusion is that for some reason the mar- 
ket in that industry is badly organized. 
It is not doing what all industry must 
do and for which all parties bring their 
resources to it, namely, provide a liv- 
ing to those who contribute resources, 
personal or material, to its operation. It 
follows, not that the employer has an 
obligation to pay a wage which prob- 
ably he could not long pay, but rather 
that all parties: workers, managers, 
owners, bondholders and, possibly, con- 
sumers, have an obligation to consider 
their position. They must set about es- 
tablishing a market that serves both 
those contributing to the industry and 
the purposes of the community as a 





com- 


whole. 

That is, while a living wage cannot 
be shown to be due any worker in com- 
mutative justice apart from market 
conditions, it is readily shown that in 
contributive justice an equally impor- 
tant obligation exists—which is often 
largely ignored. This is the obligation to 
establish markets that provide all com- 
munity members with a living. When 
a worker enters an industry, he not 
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only renounces his right to make a liv- 
ing independently but contributes to 
the enterprise—and so to the commu- 
nity—his sole means of living. Equality 
between his contribution and his re- 
ceipts requires that industry return him 
a decent living. Now the state is not 
the agency to promote these desirable 
conditions. It can coerce an economic 
community on civil terms, but it can- 
not stimulate from within by supply- 
ing the motives for efficient personal 
effort. 
UNNATURAL CLEAVAGE 

Business consists of two groups of 
persons cooperating daily in work that 
requires shared and interchanged infor- 
mation, mutual confidence and the abil- 
ity to work together efficiently and 
without tension. When these groups 
are separated by law and treated not 
merely differently (for which there may 
be good grounds) but as if irrevocably 
antagonistic, we have all the conditions 
for keeping production far below what 
it should be. We have a condition in 
which men will look to the state as the 
source of material well-being, a func- 
tion it can never perform. 

The family does not depend on the 
state for existence or for its right to 
exist. It is essentially a husband and 
wife, with identical essential rights and 
natures. Despite the basic sameness, 
each contributes to their little com- 
munity in different though equally es- 
sential ways. Matrimony has been the 
occasion of incalculable unhappiness to 
men and women who “could not get 
along.” Two very important observa- 
tions need to be made on this point. 

1. Despite this obvious fact, nobody 
has proposed a theory of matrimony 
based on inherent conflict between men 
and women — except in jest —and a 
great many people continue to marry 
and find marriage a source of great hap- 
piness. Similarly, the existence of class 
conflicts does not prove the class con- 


flict. 


2. If couples quarrel, there is little 
the state can do about it. Domestic 
society flourishes in terms of its own 
inherent resources, or it does not flour- 
ish. To call a squad car if a man beats 
his wife does not promote domestic 
tranquillity or assure to the combatants 
those things they expected from mar- 
riage. Prudent counsellors may change 
the parties’ state of mind; this may 
help them to make a new start and to 
achieve what they sought. But they 
must achieve it. And so it is also in 
the economic community. 


The concrete human person is the 
ultimate subject and sole source of all 
rights; all societies exist for the service 
of human persons. There is no such 
thing as Society; there are many socie- 
ties needed for man’s development and 
perfection. Of these, the family is most 
fundamental. The state and the church 
are other necessary societies. So, too, 
are educational groups, social, recrea- 
tional, scientific, cultural societies. 


ECONOMIC SOCIETIES 


And man does not become something 
entirely different when he goes to work. 
Association is the first principle of hu- 
man organization in economic life, as in 
all other life. But the modern state, 
acting on the errors mentioned above, 
first swept out of existence or emascu- 
lated all forms of economic society and 
pretended that business was the one 
area of life where order and control 
were unnecessary. Then, when this ob- 
viously did not work, the state under- 
took to govern business itself. 

To return to the analogy of the fam- 
ily: it has a right and obligation to gov- 
ern its own affairs for the growth and 
development of its members; hence it is 
wrong for the state to take from the 
family functions it can perform “on 
its own.” So, too, it is wrong for Wis- 
consin to take from Milwaukee any- 
thing the municipality can manage per- 
fectly well for itself; or for the federal 
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sovernment to take from Wisconsin 
what the state can handle. 

This basic notion is an application of 
the principle of subsidiarity, from the 
Latin word, subsidium, help. Just as 
the family exists to aid its members 
and, in ordinary circumstances, is an 
indispensable condition for their devel- 
opment, so other, higher societies exist 
not to replace the family, but to create 
conditions in which it can work. And 
so on up the scale. But in the economic 
sphere, the civil government has abol- 
ished all self-government for economic 
life and has substituted its external gov- 
ernment. We now have the economic 
family split into two halves with each 
half more or less dependent upon polit- 
ical colonial governors. 

Cooperation of labor and manage- 
ment in the plant is not merely desir- 
able; it is indispensable for all produc- 
tion. Only to the extent that labor 
and management actually do cooperate 
is anything produced. To keep these 
two units at legal loggerheads is not 
only contrary to human nature but is 
accomplished only by imposing a false, 
abstract theory on some very homespun 
facts. 

Economic community begins with the 
physically cooperating producing unit. 
These people live and work together, 
constantly communicate, share knowl- 
edge, experience —and the results of 
their joint effort. They genuinely have 
something in common (the basis of 
community), and within this working 
unit, self-government of the economic 
community must begin. 


ECONOMIC MUNICIPALITIES 


Beyond the scope of the individual 
plant’s working community is a less 
tangible but equally real economic mu- 
nicipality. All who cooperate in pro- 
ducing the same or related commodities 
stand or fall together. Neither Henry 
Ford nor the U.A.W. would benefit if 


cars became so poor a product at so 
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high a cost that people would not buy 
them. Nor would the entire automo- 
bile industry benefit if a large fraction 
of their total consuming public had a 
disagreeable experience with a particular 
car. It is too easy for the public to 
condemn or lose interest in a product 
for the fault of only one plant. Labor 
and management have their eggs in the 
same basket. 

Labor and management taken togeth- 
er contribute to these economic com- 
munities. In return for a contribution 
to their own group, they receive mone- 
tary claims on the output of all other 
economic groups. The trade association 
is simple proof that management recog- 
nizes that the industry as well as the 
firm is a reality. The Meat Institute, 
the Iron and Steel Institute and similar 
associations evidence first that manage- 
ment recognizes the existence of com- 
mon factors affecting the efficiency of 
an entire industry. Secondly, public- 
relations programs of such institutes 
testify to their recognition that the 
public regards the industry as a reality, 
just as much as the plant and the firm. 

There exist, then. in the United 
States genuine communities, large 
groups of people who have common 
interest and common purpose. These 
persons, regardless of location, form a 
functional community quite as real and 
almost as important as the civil munic- 
ipality. Among the metropolitan eco- 
nomic municipalities, Steel-town is just 
as real as Pittsburgh and Motor-town 
just as real as Detroit—as A. A. Berle 
recently emphasized. There are impor- 
tant small and middle-sized economic 
municipalities quite as real and as im- 
portant as these economic metropolises. 

These American communities have 
never known democratic government— 
in fact, any government at all. To 
govern something is to direct it to its 
end. The end of industry is to turn 
out a good product at a fair price so 
efficiently as to leave net earnings for 
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the enterprise as a whole. Such regula- 
tion as American industry experiences 
never touches the industry as a whole. 
It has touched its parts; unfortunately 
it touched them chiefly as conflicting 
interests and not as closely related parts 
of a working community. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

Large sections of American business 
are ready to accept their obligations in 
contributive justice if workable insti- 
tutions can be developed to make this 
practicable by removing arbitrary ob- 
structions. We must begin at the plant 
level, among people who work together, 
to devise governments in the commu- 
nity interest for the local economic 
municipalities. All need not be alike: 
cities are governed by city managers, 
by strong mayors with weak councils, 
by weak mayors with strong councils, 
and by weak or strong mayors with 
large or small councils. So economic 
government should have varied forms, 
reflecting the varied structure of indus- 
try. Uniformity is not necessary to 
good government; order is unity in va- 
riety, not uniformity. 

Many businessmen would pay a high 
price to get the government out of their 
business but to keep some government 
in. Yet many people are inflexibly de- 
termined to oppose such proposals even 
before they really know what you mean. 
Still others immediately demand a fully 
developed solution to complex prob- 
lems in industrial relations or adminis- 
trative policy—which might not even 
exist in a genuine economic commu- 
nity. And others denounce the pro- 
posal as monopoly. 

Unquestionably there could be a lot 
of practical monopoly in economic 
communities and still be less than we 
have now. But in such firms as Lincoln 
Electric, LaPointe Tool, Quality Cast- 
ings, Nunn-Bush, Sears and Hormel, 
where marked cooperation has been 
achieved on a community basis, the 
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consumer has not suffered. It is in. 
structive that in the one case of abv. 
ive labor-management cooperation that 
could be cited (involving an electri- 
cian’s local and a group of electrical 
equipment producers), the deal was 
possible because of class-conscious im- 
munity given the union by Norris. 
Laguardia. 

More important, most people have 
naive ideas about monopoly. Every go- 
ing concern has a valuable monopoly 
element in the momentum of just be- 
ing in operation. Many retail establish- 
ments have a real monopoly element 
based on location. We too easily over- 
look the wide extent of monopoly 
granted in the civil sphere, simply be- 
cause potential abuses are forestalled by 
the simplest constitutional provisions. 
The citizens of St. Louis monopolize an 
important and unique geographical site. 
The Missouri flows into the Mississippi 
only once; this determined the location 
of the city and has benefited it ever 
since — an absolute monopoly element 
no one can duplicate. Yet no one is 
prevented from participating in the 
advantages of that site. 

What the civil municipalities do, the 
economic municipalities can do, also. 

To project the detailed form of eco- 
nomic institutions is idle fancy.  Insti- 
tutions are the expression of an ac- 
cepted way of doing things; they 
follow and cannot precede the doing of 
them. We have set forth here the his- 
tory of social and economic errors 
which have expressed themselves in in- 
efficient and disintegrating institutions. 
We have outlined sound principles of 
action congenial to American social 
genius. It remains for the American 
manager and the American labor leader 
to begin to put them in operation, not 
in plans for world reform but in the 
daily, routine decisions that come across 


their desks. 


This is where institutions are born. 
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The Big GAW Debate 


Everybody's Talking Guaranteed Wages 


FRANCIS J. CORRIGAN 


N ECONOMIC time bomb is 
about to go off on the labor- 
management front. If the blast 
occurs, it will be over the demands of 
Walter Reuther’s United Automobile 
Workers for a guaranteed annual wage. 

The showdown is scheduled for late 
spring when labor contracts with the 
major automobile producers expire. 
That the union is likely to take an un- 
compromising stand is shown by Reu- 
ther’s warning, ““We’re going to get the 
guaranteed annual wage; there’s no 
question about it. We hope the issue 
can be resolved at the bargaining table, 
but we'll do what is necessary to get 
It, 

To Ford, Chrysler and General Mo- 
tors, “what is necessary” spells possi- 
ble trouble in the form of. strikes, 
picket lines and closed factories. Steel 
producers, for example, recall the seven- 
week strike in 1949 over the pension 
question. After the industry was prac- 
tically paralyzed, the companies gave in 
to the unions. 

Many businessmen, fully aware that 
“coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,” are frankly worried. They fear 
that if the auto workers win the GAW 
fight, (a $25 million union strike fund 
is being collected) similar demands will 
be made upon them by other unions. 
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The AFL Railway Maintenance Work- 
ers recently announced that the GAW 
is high on their list of bargaining de- 
mands. Win or !ose, the battle lines are 
being drawn for what could be the big- 
gest industrial conflict since the “sit- 
down” strikes of the "Thirties. Peace 
and harmony—the goals of sound in- 
dustrial relations—are at stake. Three 
groups will be watching the outcome: 
labor, business and the general public. 
Before reviewing each side’s position, 
we must first define the subject. 


AW is a plan, advanced either by 

business or labor, to stabilize em- 
ployment by insuring wage income or 
number of hours worked for a specified 
period of time. It should be pointed out 
that there is not one GAW plan but 
many. And this is necessary because of 
industrial differences. What might work 
in the food industry for example may 
prove suicidal for the construction in- 
dustry. As an example of GAW flexi- 
bility, the recent AFL Teamsters Union 
contract is interesting. The agreement 
provides that truck drivers, once they 
start a week’s work, must be paid for a 
full forty-hour week whether they ac- 
tually work that long or not. Teamster 
officials did not press for a 52-week pay 
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guarantee “because we don’t produce 
anything and don’t have production ups 
and downs.” 

These agreements are nothing new. 
There are contracts dating back to 
1894 in the wallpaper industry. General 
Electric Company instituted a “‘stabili- 
zation of employment plan” in 12 of 
their lamp departments in 1931. Aban- 
doned in 1938, the plan provided 50 
weeks of work per year to employees 
with two or more years of service. The 
number of hours guaranteed per week 
varied. At first it was thirty hours. 

The idea of guaranteed paydays has 
never been widespread. In 1946, a gov- 
ernment research group found about 
196 plans in operation.’ One estimate 
showed that less than one per cent of 
the non-agricultural labor force were 
protected by these agreements.” 


SOME PLANS WORKING 


Three company-inspired plans have 
attracted considerable attention: Proc- 
tor & Gamble (soap), Nunn-Bush 
(shoes) and Hormel (meat). At first 
glance, one might think that if GAW 
works so well in these companies, why 
are the auto makers worried? There 
are many significant differences. 

All three companies had to overcome 
many difficulties in stabilizing produc- 
tion before wage guarantees could be 
given. Hormel, for example, had to 
solve the unpredictable arrival of live- 
stock on the market. Proctor & Gamble 
built warehouses to store soap and 
shortening in slack seasons. Then, too, 
all three companies sell products which 
are bought every day in small amounts. 
A company selling soap at ten cents a 
bar would seemingly be less affected by 


! Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, Guaranteed Wages, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1947, 
p. 12. 


2 W. S. Woytinsky, Employment and Wages 


in the United States, Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 1953, p. 426. 
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a depression than a company selling 
automobiles at $3,800. While sales of 
consumer goods are more easily pre- 
dicted than a “feast or famine” busi- 
ness like a shipyard, each of the three 
plans embodies safeguards and escape 
clauses which limit the company’s |i- 
ability. 

Reuther proposes a different kind of 
GAW. He would set up a fund, fi- 
nanced entirely by employers, to supple- 
ment the unemployment benefits now 
paid out of the state unemployment 
compensation funds. Assume that Mike, 
a Detroit auto worker, with three years’ 
senority, is laid off. Under Reuther’s 
plan, Mike’s employer would be re- 
quired to guarantee for a year an in- 
come which, together with state un- 
employment insurance, would equal ap- 
proximately 75 to 100 per cent of his 
base pay. 

Since Mike makes $88 a week, he 
would receive, while out of work and 
presumably looking for another job, 
$66 a week for a year. The employer’s 
liability would be reduced by unem- 
ployment benefits which vary from 
state to state. In Michigan, for exam- 
ple, an eligible worker with no de- 
pendents gets $27 a week (tax free) 
for a maximum period of twenty weeks. 

Mike’s company would finance its li- 
ability by paying the equivalent of five 
to ten cents per hour per employee into 
a special trust fund. While the com- 
pany’s liability would be limited to the 
money in the fund, its adequacy would 
be annually reviewed by a union-man- 
agement. board. 


NIONS argue that unemployment 

is beyond the control of any in- 
dividual worker; if industry has to pay 
employees, whether they work or not, it 
will find some way to keep them busy. 
They point out that when an automo 
bile company is preparing the change- 
over to new models, the assembly line 
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slows down and some workers are laid 
off. Nash, for example, shut down 
some plants for as much as ten weeks 
in the summer of 1953. Studebaker 
worked four-day weeks, alternating 
with weeks of shutdowns. If the laid- 
off worker can’t find a new job, or if 
his savings and unemployment benefits 
are inadequate for his family’s needs, a 
real hardship results. Unions contend 
that the social cost of involuntary idle- 
ness is largely shouldered by the worker. 


FEAR BIG LAY-OFFS 


Unions also argue that labor is not 
a commodity to be bought and sold like 
so many pieces of scrap iron. Unions 
point out that if man is required to live 
52 weeks a year, he needs 52 paychecks 
to keep going. Man must work to live, 
and he doesn’t stop living when there 
is no work. If the boss gets paid by 
the year, why not the worker? 


Unions maintain that there is a close 
relationship between unemployment and 
depression. If GAW brought about 
stabilized employment, likelihood of de- 
pressions would be reduced, for workers 
would have steadier purchasing power 
to buy industry’s output. If a man can 
reasonably count on some future in- 
come he is more likely to go into debt 
to buy a home or a television set. This 
stimulus to buying, according to union 
thinking, could mitigate the effects of 
a slump. 

Organized labor is disturbed about 
the growing use of automatic machin- 
ery (automation) in the mass-producing 
industries. For example, in the assembly 
line at the Ford plant, a single operator 
can feed a cylinder block into one end 
of a long machine, which then performs 
more than 500 operations and inspects 
the results without the touch of a hand. 
Hundreds of workers formerly were re- 
quired for this work. Labor leaders 
point to the present unemployment sit- 
uation and the fact that employment is 
not rising fast enough to match the na- 
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tion’s growth. While admitting that 
GAW will not prevent automation, la- 
bor officials feel that it will affect man- 
agement’s decisions as to its timing. 
Unions feel that management will be 
more inclined to escape GAW’s pen- 
alties by introducing labor-saving de- 
vices in periods of rising markets (when 
other jobs are available) than in pe- 
riods of contraction (when jobs are 
hard to find). 

Finally, organized labor feels that un- 
less they seize the initiative, nothing 
would ever be done. They remind those 
who oppose GAW that social security, 
collective bargaining and _ industrial 
pensions were similarly opposed. They 
hasten to point out that employers have 
survived them. 

Before looking at the GAW from the 
businessman’s viewpoint, it is only fair 
to say that no employer in his right 
mind wants to see large numbers of 
men walking the streets in search of a 
job. There are many businessmen today 
still carrying the scars of the great de- 
pression. They know from painful ex- 
perience that they cannot produce and 
sell goods if people have no money to 
buy them. Business as well as labor 
has a big stake in getting and keeping 
full employment. 


Ho since the employer is 
asked to foot the GAW bill 
(and no one yet has told him what it 
will cost), there is understandably more 
than an academic interest in the sub- 
ject. The employer’s case rests on these 
grounds: 

First of all, in today’s dynamic 
world, no one can guarantee anything. 
Businessmen say we can have security, 
and we can have progress, but we can’t 
have both, at least at the same time. 
When a man starts in business he finds 
himself in the same position as a child 
venturing out on a crowded highway— 
no one knows whether he will make it 
to the other side. Many businessmen 
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say, “If I have to guarantee labor an 
annual wage, who’s going to guarantee 
me an annual profit?” 

Then too, businessmen have found 
that if they want to stay in business 
they had better give people what they 
want. In the automobile industry, for 
example, consumer capriciousness is 
such that traditionally a large percent- 
age of the year’s production is bought 
in the spring and early summer months. 
In view of these facts, say the auto 
producers, how can we stabilize produc- 
tion? Because of style factors and the 
possibility of rapid price changes, cars, 
unlike soap and cans of soup, cannot be 
stored for long periods of time. 

Many businessmen openly shudder at 
the thought that the GAW adds one 
more rigidity to the rapidly increasing 
list of costs. They are not fooled by 
labor’s assurances that ‘‘safeguards” will 
be provided. Nor are they naive enough 
to believe that only workers with sen- 
iority will be included or that the 
fund payments would stay at five to 
ten cents an hour. They point out that 
if the fund is depleted and unemploy- 
ment persists, organized union pressure 
would be brought to bear to increase it. 
Businessmen fear that if they once ac- 
cept the idea, there is no telling how 
tar their ultimate liability will go. They 
remember John L. Lewis’ Welfare Fund 
started at five cents a ton of coal in 
1946 and was up to forty cents by Oc- 
tober, 1952, 

Some businessmen, privately conced- 
ing the fact that they could probably 
absorb a GAW in relatively good times, 
wonder what would happen to them if 
economic conditions suddenly change. 
The New England textile mills are a 
good example. Once a flourishing indus- 
try they are now confronted with seri- 
ous difhculties. Caught in an economic 
vise between consumer shift to syn- 
thetic fibers and competition from 
southern mills, GAW in an industry of 
this sort would undoubtedly magnify 
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and aggravate an already unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Many business executives say that the 
industries that don’t need a GAW are 
just the ones that can give it, while 
those who need it most, can’t afford it." 

Some oppose GAW on the ground 
that it will open the door for more 
union participation in management. 
Business leaders argue that GAW will 
not work unless stabilization of an en- 
tire industry’s market is worked out 
on a fairly broad basis. If men are go- 
ing to be guaranteed jobs, then produc- 
tion scheduling, sales and price policies, 
hiring and firing, factory locations and 
almost every aspect of management will 
have to be regulated. This could mean 
co-determination between business and 
labor, cartelization of a whole industry 
or government planning and _ bureauc- 
racy. All three alternatives are distaste- 
ful to large segments of the business 
community. 

Finally, many denounce GAW on the 
ground that it is one more example of 
the “something for nothing” philos 
ophy, that GAW makes joblessness fi 
nancially rewarding and holds out pre 
miums for loafing and idleness. 

WHAT ABOUT PUBLIC? 

How will the GAW affect the gen 
eral public? One thing is certain: if 
the plan goes through and if manufac- 
turers can possibly do it, any increased 
labor costs will be passed on to the con- 
sumer in some form of higher prices. 

No one would mind paying them if 
GAW helped do away with depressions. 
Yet economists agree that these plans, 
in and of themselves, won’t flatten out 
the business cycle, for no one industry 
is big enough or rich enough to with- 
stand the great swings in business ac 
tivity commonly found in depressions. 

Whether the unions win the GAW 
fight or not, if this question does noth- 
ing more than focus everyone’s atten- 
tion on ways of stabilizing employment, 
the debate will not be in vain. 
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MODERN SUCIAL WOURh 


Why Professional Training for Workers? 


JOHN J. BaLpi 


HEN the first efforts at for- 

mal training for the profes- 

sion of social work were 
instituted in 1904, the course consisted 
of a one-year educational program, with 
no specific academic requirements for 
the trainee. As time went on, these 
training schools began to afhliate with 
colleges and universities, and to grant 
degrees, mostly on the bachelor’s level. 
By 1939, the various schools function- 
ing as the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work required that 
is a condition of membership schools 
of social work offer their educational 
programs on the graduate level, with 
the master’s degree to be awarded upon 
completion of two years of graduate 
professional study. In this move the 
professionalization of the social worker 
had come to full flower. 

This decision was in sharp contrast 
to the conditions obtaining earlier. So- 
cial work as an expression of humani- 
tarian and spiritual ideals had long 
intedated social work as a professional 
discipline. Its first efforts were those 
of donors and doers having primary 
relationships with the recipient. The 
element of personal service and personal 
involvement was uppermost, and thus 
it continued for several hundred years. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION ATTACKED 


Methods once adequate to handle 
problems were found wanting. In 
order to survive and render a needed 
service, social institutions must fre- 
quently adjust themselves to the 
changed and changing conditions and 
through the process of accommodation 
fit themselves to the new tasks which 
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lie before them. 

One of the chief methods used to 
make this adjustment has been the 
employment of professionally trained 
social workers to operate society’s vari- 
ous charitable services. There are many, 
and Catholics are not unique in this 
position, who believe that the profes- 
sionalization of social services has 
meant an end to the personal aspect of 
service to our fellow men, that pro- 
fessionalization has dealt a death blow 
to the concept of charity as expressed 
by Christ and that we have entered an 
era in which social work has a mind 
but no heart. But when one looks at 
the field objectively, it is difficult to 
equate these criticisms with the reality 
about us. 

In the early days of medicine there 
were no doctors who attended college 
for four years and then continued their 
medical studies in a medical school. 
This has been the picture in medical 
care in the U. S. for some time, yet I 
doubt that there are many who would 
seriously hold that the healing profes- 
sions of medicine, dentistry and nursing 
have lost sight of their objectives as 
a result of the rigorous professional 
training to which applicants are sub- 


jected. 


HETHER we like it or not, 
V V today we live in a complex 
world. While there may not be many 
new social problems, there certainly has 
been an intensification of many old 
problems. Social relationships, espe- 
cially in large urban areas, are charac- 


terized by impersonalness and distance. 
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The need for competence in handling 
social and personal problems is just as 
great as the need for competence in 
handling medical problems. There are 
few who would be so naive as to sug- 
gest that we return to the older method 
of training our medical personnel. Yet 
there are many who feel that the 
emergence of the trained social worker 
and the employment of such profes- 
sional workers by Catholic agencies are 
a denial of the Christian tradition of 
personal service to the neighbor. 

Despite this, more and more Cath- 
olic agencies are employing profession- 
ally trained social workers, and priests 
and nuns are being sent to graduate 
schools to further their training in ac- 
knowledgment of the need and value 
of such preparation. In recognition of 
the growing need for training which 
leads to the master’s degree in social 
work, six graduate schools of social 
work have been established in the U. S. 
under the auspices of Catholic educa- 
tional institutions. Four of these schools 
are under the direction of the Jesuit 
Fathers at Boston College, Fordham, 
Loyola of Chicago and St. Louis, while 
the other two are at Catholic Univer- 
sity and Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas. In addition, there 
are three Catholic schools of social work 
in Canada. The six schools in the U. 
S. had in 1953 a total of 876 full-time 
students enrolled, along with hundreds 
of part-time students. These schools 
employ a total of 145 faculty members 
to teach the professional aspects of so- 
cial work. 

SALARIES MODEST 

One of the major arguments used 
against the employment of profession- 
ally trained workers by Catholic agen- 
cies is that they demand higher salaries 
than untrained workers and that thus 
less money is available for relieving the 
needs of clients. While it is true that 
the professionally trained worker de- 
mands a higher salary than the un- 
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trained worker, the salaries received in 
most social-work agencies still demand 
that the worker be inspired by a love 
of his fellow man and the desire to be 
a helping person. Salaries alone will 
never be an adequate stimulus for per- 
sons in the field. Be that as it may, 
this is no reason for denying the right 
of the professionally trained person to 
a higher salary level than that offered 
the untrained worker. In view of the 
fact that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study of social work salaries revealed 
that the average social work salary in 
the U. S. is less than $3,600 a year, one 
can hardly say that such salaries are 
high. If we hope to attract profes- 
sionally trained people to the field, we 
certainly must offer them some degree 
of financial security, otherwise we re- 
move one important incentive to gradu- 
ate training with all of the expenses 
which it involves. 


However, the function of relief-giv- 
ing is not the major role in most social 
agencies today. This is a role that has 
largely been taken over by tax-support- 
ed agencies. The problems coming to 
agencies today are those of marital dif- 
ficulties, mental and emotional prob- 
lems, adoptions, foster-home care for 
children, adjustments of the aged, be- 
havior problems in children and a 
multiplicity of other services, all of 
which require professional skill as well 
as love of man. The untrained surgeon 
who loves his fellow man may do his 
patient unto death with his knife, and 
the untrained social worker, although 
equally loving his fellow man, may 
leave deep scars on the individual and 
family with whom he is working. 


WORK NOT UNDERSTOOD 
Herein lies the crux of the problem. 
Part of the confusion regarding the 
professionalization of the social worker 
lies in failure to understand the ob- 
jectives and methods of modern social- 
work practice. When the major problem 
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coming to social agencies was poverty, 
our method was to attack poverty by 
giving financial assistance. Experience 
taught us that while such assistance 
might relieve the effects, it did not re- 
move the cause. Later, when agencies 
and workers became involved in mat- 
ters not related to finances, we began 
to see that more was needed than love 
of fellow man and “common sense.” 
his “common sense” might well have 
a devastating effect on the future of an 
emotionally or mentally disturbed child 
or adult. Love of fellow man and the 
desire to be of personal service did 
not necessarily equip the individual to 
handle problems of marital friction, 
foster-home care of children or the 
treatment of the delinquent child. 

The schools of social work, with their 
emphasis on _ professional training, 
sought to add a disciplined approach to 
love of man. The emerging profes- 
sion was concerned with the integration 
of caritas and the newest developments 
in the social and behavioral sciences, 
such integration being aimed at a higher 
quality of service to the client seeking 
help. 

It is interesting to note the sociologi- 
cal factors at play in the development 
of other professions, especially that of 
teaching. While even today we have 
not arrived at the stage where all teach- 
ers are adequately trained, there arose 
little opposition to the trend toward 
a higher level of education for this pro- 
fession. Whatever other criticisms have 
been leveled at the teachers, few, if 
any, have opposed their professionaliza- 
tion. By the same token, there are few 
who would claim that such profession- 
alization has made them incapable of 
effectively performing their functions 
as teachers. 


OCIAL work suffers in this respect 
because all of us have been mem- 
bers of family groups and we have all 
experienced personally some of the 
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problems brought to social agencies. 
Just as the ulcer patient can easily be- 
come an expert on the diagnosis and 
treatment of this illness, so the member 
of the human race becomes a specialist 
in all problems human. His special 
competence is to be found in that most 
unassailable of all qualifications, his 
very membership in the human race. 

Conditioned by this attitude, many 
individuals look with a jaundiced eye 
on the insistence of social agencies that 
their workers present the master’s de- 
gree as a first qualification for employ- 
ment. This attitude is not held only 
by persons totally unfamiliar with 
social work. Board members of social 
agencies, members of Chest budget 
committees and members of other pro- 
fessional groups hold similar views. 

If the critics of professionalization 
were to view the total field of social 
work and see its functions in family 
and child-care agencies, psychiatric and 
child-guidance clinics, mental and other 
hospitals, probation, parole, group work 
and numerous other settings, this mis- 
understanding might be removed. 

For years the Church has played a 
dominant role in the field of the social 
services. If she is to continue to lead 
in this area (and by her Founder, she 
is committed to a role in this field) 
there must be an acceptance on the part 
of the clergy and laity of the import- 
ance of professional training for those 
selected to work in Catholic agencies 
and institutions. Indeed, there must 
not only be acceptance but encour- 
agement. To be willing to settle for 
less is tantamount to denying the val- 
idity of many excellent Catholic char- 
ities agencies established by the bishops 
throughout the country, as well as the 
Catholic schools of social work. Such 
a denial carries with it an acceptance 
of the thesis that the solution of serious 
social and personal problems needs only 
a charitable heart and a plentitude of 
good intentions. 
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The Catholic Family in a Complex Society: Ill 


Functional Requisites 


How to Keep It a Going Concern 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


PREVIOUS article stressed the 

distinctiveness of the Catholic 

family system in American so- 
ciety." This means that Catholics are 
attempting to maintain a set of family 
practices and norms based on values 
peculiar to themselves as a minority. 
The present paper proposes to deal with 
the second basic proposition stated in 
my introductory article on the family: 
Catholic family ideals have functional 
requisites. 

This proposition calls attention to the 
fact that the family values which Cath- 
olics cherish can be realized only if cer- 
tain conditions are fulfilled both in 
society and by individuals. I use the 
term functional requisite to signify 
what must be done if the Catholic 
family system is to operate according 
to the divine plan. Further, I consider 
this term worthy of detailed analysis 
and study because experience shows too 
little attention is frequently paid to 
the conditions which must be fulfilled 
if the average individual is to lead a 
truly Catholic family life. 

It is a pious half-truth to tell peo- 
ple that if they say their prayers, 


* John L. Thomas, “The Catholic Family in 
a Complex Society: II, A Cultural Sub- 
system,” SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (February, 1955), 
69-76. 

* John L. Thomas, “Catholic Family in a 
Complex Society,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (De 
cember, 1954), 451-57. 
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their troubles will take care of 
themselves, or to advise married cou- 
ples that if they really love each other, 
their marriage problems will be solved. 
Social conditions sometimes exist. which 
render conformity to Catholic family 
standards practically impossible for the 
average individual.* As a social being, 
man is expected to order society and 
social institutions in such a way that 
it becomes possible to follow the divine 
plan. If this is not done, one should 
not be surprised that the average per- 
son will find the divine plan for living 
extremely difficult. 

For example, you can’t have a home 
without having some kind of “house” 
in which to locate it. If ownership or 
rental becomes impossible or exorbitant, 
a situation arises in which normal fam- 
ily life becomes practically out of the 
question. Briefly, what I am saying is 
that it is superficial to talk about God’s 
plan for marriage without coming to 


’ Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., maintained 
after long experience as a “missionary” 
that it was impossible for the average 


Catholic to save his soul in the London 
slums. A year ago, the Canadian hierarchy 
stated, “It must here be said that many 
modern social conditions force marriage 
partners to be heroic if they are to keep 
aloft the sacred ideals of marriage,” 
Christian Marriage and Family Life, state 
ment issued by hierarchy of Canada at 
their annual meeting in Ottawa, October 
14-15, 1953. 
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grips with the social and personal im- 
plications of that plan in a concrete 
cultural setting. This paper, there- 
fore, aims to outline the theoretical 
basis for this practical approach. 

The family, like every other institu- 
tional system, has certain general or- 
eanizational features which are required 
for its continuation as a going con- 
cern.* For example, no family system 
can endure unless men and women are 
willing to subordinate their personal 
interests to the demands of the mar- 
riage state. If they refuse to bind 
themselves to a more or less stable un- 
ion, there can be no family. When 
relationships between the sexes are 
ephemeral and promiscuous, as among 
some animals, there can be procreation, 
but no family. What I am saying is 
that there is a functional relationship 
between sexual control and a family 
system. I use the term functional re- 
quisite, therefore, to express the idea 
that specific cultural solutions in one 
institution or social area require specific 
solutions in other related institutions or 
social areas.” The term functional 
stresses the point that one cultural ele- 
ment requires the other as a necessary 
condition. 


NEEDS SUPPORT 


Applied to the family, the concept 
of functional requisite implies that a 
given family system, because of the val- 
ues which it seeks to realize, requires 
the existence of other distinctive ele- 
ments in the culture. A family is not 


‘ For a general theoretical treatment of this 
concept, see D. F. Aberle, A. K. Cohen, 
A. K. Davis, M. L. Levy, Jr., F. X. Sutton, 
“The Functional Prerequisites of a So- 
ciety,” Ethics, 60, (October, 1949), 100-11. 


’ See Walter Goldschmidt, “Ethics and the 
Structure of Society: an Ethnological Con- 
tribution to the Sociology of Knowledge,” 
American Anthropologist, 53 (October-De- 
cember, 1951), 506-24; and “Values and 
the Field of Comparative Sociology,” 
American Sociological Review, 18 (June, 
1953) 287-93. 
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a closed unit; it exists in society. It 
affects and is affected by other insti- 
tutions to which it is related and upon 
which it depends for the fulfillment of 
its purposes. Inasmuch as the Catholic 
family system maintains distinctive 
values, it requires special qualities in 
other institutions. 

An obvious illustration can be drawn 
from Catholic marriage doctrine. Mari- 
tal fidelity is one of the qualities of 
Christian marriage. Given the nature 
of the reproductive drive, marital fi- 
delity becomes generally possible if 1. 
the spouses have been trained to con- 
trol this drive in themselves from their 
youth, and 2. the relationships between 
the sexes are so regulated by social 
norms and practices that the average 
individual is not subjected to undue 
strain in preserving fidelity. In other 
words, training and social regulation are 
functional requisites for marital fidelity. 
If a group regards marital fidelity as 
an ideal, experience and simple logic 
demonstrate that individual training 
and contacts between the sexes be pat- 
terned in a manner conducive to the 
realization of this ideal. This is to 
say, when one quality (marital fidelity) 
appears as an ideal in society, it must 
be accompanied by others (training and 
social regulation). 


HIS principle is so evident that 

one almost hesitates to point it 
out. Unfortunately, its implications 
are frequently ignored in practice. 
There are two reasons for this. 

First, specific practices and _ social 
relationships are not evaluated in terms 
of an integral philosophy of life. As 
I pointed out in my last article, people 
are not accustomed to consider the logi- 
cal relationships which exist between 
the Catholic ideology (our concepts 
concerning the origin, nature and pur- 
pose of man), family standards (deriv- 
ative institutional objectives) and 
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approved familial customs and _prac- 
tices (behavioral patterns). Modern 
thinking is partial and fragmented. It 
tends to regard each of these elements 
of an integral family system separately 
and as only loosely interrelated. 
Second, the real significance of the 
fact that man is by nature a social 
animal is frequently ignored. For all 
practical purposes, the individual is 
regarded as a self-enclosed, relatively 
self-sufficient unit, rather than as a 
being immersed in society from the 
womb to the tomb. What is more im- 
portant, little consideration is given to 
the profound effects which social re- 
lationships have upon the individual 
both in forming his character and in 
carrying out his ideals. For example, 
the quality of the social environment 
plays a highly significant role in the 
control of the reproductive drive and 
in the realization of Christian family 
standards. Yet some people appear 
shocked when they learn of the moral 
conditions which may exist in 
wretched, overcrowed slum areas. That 
their indignation does not impel them 
to do anything about removing the 
slum conditions is a clear indication 
of their failure to understand the rela- 
tionship between practice and social 
environment—between the ideal of 
chastity and its functional requisites. 


BASIS OF SOCIAL INTEREST 


In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that one of the chief rea- 
sons the Church has always been inter- 
ested in the social, economic and 
political order is because Catholic prin- 
ciples have functional requisites. Those 
who demand that the Church restrict 
her activity to purely “religious” mat- 
ters clearly indicate that they have not 
understood this obvious fact. The 
Church has always insisted that you 
cannot pretend to desire an ideal unless 
you also desire the conditions which 
make it possible. As the old scholastic 
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principle has it: You cannot say you 
really will an end or goal unless you 
also will the means which are neces- 
sary for attaining that goal. 

Precisely because the Catholic family 
system has distinctive goals, it requires 
distinctive conditions for fulfillment. 
As a minority, Catholics can expect lit- 
tle direct cultural support for their 
family system. Many prevalent prac- 
tices related to family life will be di- 
rectly opposed to Catholic ideals. At 
the same time, when Catholics attempt 
to gain wider cultural support for their 
family standards, they will be met with 
misunderstanding, if not direct opposi- 
tion. Furthermore, in meeting new sit- 
uations related to family life, the Cath- 
olic minority will have to work out 
their solutions on the basis of their fam- 
ily ideals since the dominant culture 
solves its problems in terms of divergent 
values. 

Hence the importance of knowing 
the functional requisites of the Catholic 
family system is twofold. First, it in- 
dicates what cultural elements and so- 
cial relationships must be established 
and maintained if Catholic family ideals 
are to be achieved. Second, it enables 
us to understand the special problems 
which a family subsystem encounters in 
a society characterized by competing 
value systems and rapid change. In 
other words, an understanding of this 
concept prevents a minority from form- 
ulating its family program in terms of 
mere declarations of “principles” which 
never leave the realm of theory. Such 
declarations can be little more than de- 
ceptive, pious clichés which satisfy only 
those who pronounce them. 

To illustrate: it is shallow thinking 
to hold up the family as the basic unit 
of society and then to refuse support to 
programs for decent housing and a liv- 
ing family wage. It betrays a startling 
lack of realism to praise the Christian 
ideal of chastity and to do nothing 
about the conditions and _ practices 
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which make the achievement of that 
ideal well-nigh impossible. It is a lit- 
tle shortsighted to insist—very justly, 
however—that parents and not the 
schools should give sex instructions to 
children, yet to make no effort to train 
parents for this task when there is 
ample evidence that they are not pre- 
pared for it. 


HESE are rather obvious examples 

of failure to consider what I have 
called the functional requisites of ap- 
proved principles. However, they bring 
out the point I wish to make in this 
paper: the family ideal, considered as an 
integral system, requires the fulfillment 
of at least a limited number of “con- 
ditions” if it is to be achieved by the 
average Catholic family in our society. 
What are these “conditions” or func- 
tional requisites? For purposes of anal- 
ysis, they can be summed up under 
three separate headings: Conditions re- 
quired by the family 1. as a natural so- 
ciety, 2. as a sacramental society and 3. 
as a cultural subsystem. Let us look at 
each of these in some detail although 
our considerations must necessarily re- 
main somewhat limited by space. 

The functional requisites of the fam- 
ily considered as a natural society can be 
discovered by analyzing the essential 
human needs which the family is estab- 
lished to fulfill. Universally, the family 
combines two basic functions. It con- 
trols sexual behavior for purposes of 
reproduction and it provides for the 
organic social development of offspring. 
Its distinctive social functions, there- 
fore, are sexual, reproductive, economic 
and educational. Its personal function, 
i.e, the family considered from the 
viewpoint of the individual, is to pro- 
vide a fitting social vehicle for the 
expression of the spouses’ complemen- 
tarity. This means that they are en- 
abled to supplement and aid each other 
in their marriage vocation and thus 
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achieve the full development of their 
personality. 

Although the manner in which these 
family needs are met will vary from so- 
ciety to society, basic family relations 
remain the same, for they are related to 
the very nature of the family as a dis- 
tinctive social institution. First, there 
must be a relatively stable union of 
male and female, so recognized by 
other members of society. Second, there 
must be some system of sexual control 
which respects the exclusiveness of this 
union and channels the expression of 
the reproductive drive accordingly. 
Third, as a reproductive unit, the fam- 
ily must have an economic foundation. 
This implies the provision of adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care and 
other needs. Particularly during the 
childbearing and child-rearing stages of 
the family cycle, this function must be 
performed primarily by the husband, 
although the division of labor will 
differ according to the character of the 
society in which the family exists. 


A GOING CONCERN 


Fourth, provision must be made for 
the development and education of the 
offspring. Roughly, this implies protec- 
tion, discipline and formal and informal 
training in accordance with the roles 
adults are expected to fulfill in society. 
Fifth, the family as a primary (face-to- 
face) social unit must serve as the so- 
cial vehicle for intimate affectional re- 
sponse, companionship and emotional 
security. This is required both by the 
marriage partners and the children. 
Sixth, as the recognized reproductive 
unit, the family necessarily confers so- 
cial position on its members. It does 
this by articulating them into a definite 
kinship structure (the fact of birth or 
marriage) and by conferring on them 
a mark of social identification (they are 
members of this family—a Jones, a 
Smith, etc., bearing its social prestige 
or lack of it). 
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These broad, general functions must 
be fulfilled if the family is to meet the 
essential human needs for which it has 
been established. Now these functioas 
can be fulfilled only if adequate social 
means and specific social relationships 
are developed to implement them. In 
other words, the term function tells us 
what must be done, social means tells 
us how it is done. It should be obvious 
that when we speak of what the family 
must do, we are speaking of something 
absolute and unchangeable—something 
flowing from the very nature of the 
family as a social institution. When we 
speak of how it must be done, we must 
have reference to a concrete situation, 
for example, American society. Fur- 
thermore, when discussing a specific 
family system, such as the American 
Catholic family, it will not prove very 
meaningful to confine our considera- 
tion to family functions. If we wish to 
come to grips with the modern family 
problem, we must investigate the so- 
cial means employed to implement these 
functions. 

This is the crux of the problem for 
the Catholic family. Investigation re- 
veals that the prevalent social means 
(the how) are frequently not compati- 
ble with the Catholic definition of the 
functions (the what). This becomes 
evident if one considers prevalent so- 
cial means associated with entrance into 
marriage (dating and courtship), the 
control of reproduction (contracep- 
tives), marital stability (divorce), the 


social regulation of the reproductive. 


drive (exploitation of sex through mass 
media), etc. As I have indicated, this 
implies that Catholic families must de- 
velop their own social means in these 
areas. However, they can do this only 
if they clearly recognize the functional 
requisites of their family system, i.e., 
only if they understand the social con- 
ditions necessary for the achievement of 
their ideals. Hence, I repeat, a family 
program which concentrates on family 
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functions without realistically consider- 
ing their implementing social means js 
bound to be ineffective. 


UNCTIONAL requisites of the 

family considered as a sacramental 
union should be obvious. In the first 
place, grace builds on nature, i.e., sacra- 
mental grace permeates and elevates the 
natural familial society. It does not 
substitute for any family functions, nor 
does it supply any social means for their 
implementation. It does elevate familial 
relationships, while at the same time 
offering supernatural aid to the par- 
ticipants, but it does not replace nor 
take the place of the natural, constitu- 
tive elements of the family institution. 
In other words, sacramental grace does 
not supply for the failure to fulfill basic 
family functions or to establish appro- 
priate social means for their implemen- 
tation. 

Considering the noble state of the 
sacramental union and the lofty de- 
mands it places upon fallen man, it is 
evident that its primary functional req- 
uisite will be divine assistance. 
Through prayer, penance and the sacra- 
ments, family members must obtain 
the supernatural aid they need for their 
vocation. There should be little need 
to stress this, but because of secular in- 
fluence, some married Catholics tend to 
forget that divine help is a necessary 
condition for successful family life. 
Hence, they complain that the require- 
ments of the Catholic marriage ideal 
are too difficult in an industrialized ur- 
ban environment. Few would deny that 
the Catholic ideal involves considerable 
sacrifice, especially today, but this mere- 
ly emphasizes the point that in the Cath- 
olic family system divine help is an 
extremely important functional req- 
uisite. 

Some of the functional requisites of 
the Catholic family considered as a cul- 
tural subsystem have already been men- 
tioned. We pointed out that as a mi- 
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ority group Catholics frequently dis- 
cover that their definitions of family 
functions differ from that of the domi- 
nant culture. Consequently, the social 
means established to implement these 
functions will often be incompatible 
with the demands of the Catholic sys- 
tem. 

However, I wish to discuss here the 
functional requisites of the Catholic 
family system considered specifically as 

cultural subsystem. In other words, 
what special conditions are necessary if 
the Catholic minority is to retain its 
family system as a going concern in an 
increasingly alien culture? The primary 
requisite here is the maintenance of 
conformity to minority family stand- 
ards by group members. Since the 
dominant culture does not promote 
their family system, members of the 
Catholic minority are obliged to estab- 
lish their own social means to secure 
conformity. 


THREE CONDITIONS 

Generally speaking, three conditions 
are necessary for conformity. First, 
group members must possess adequate 
knowledge of approved family stand- 
ards. This knowledge includes both 
the clear formulation of family stand- 
ards and their efficient dissemination 
1mong group members. Since the Cath- 
olic minority follows an_ organized, 
teaching church, the formulation of 
standards is relatively easy, although 
there is some indecisiveness in the ap- 
plication of ultimate principles to 
changing conditions as we see, for ex- 
ample, in the problems involved in the 
use of rhythm or the employment of 
women outside the domestic unit. 

The primary social vehicles for the 
dissemination of knowledge are the 
family unit, the church and the private 
school. These institutions ordinarily 
complement each other in the teaching 
function. However, there is some indi- 
cation that the family is abdicating its 
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role as religious teacher in favor of the 
school.” The chief teaching problems 
of a minority church are the mainte- 
nance of doctrinal balance in_ its 
practical exposition of dogma and the 
necessity of explaining the relationships 
between ideology, family norms and be- 
havioral patterns. I explained this lat- 
ter problem in my last article. The 
difficulties concerned with maintaining 
doctrinal balance arise from the neces- 
sity of refuting and counteracting false 
doctrine. This tends to accentuate the 
negative aspects of Catholic doctrine so 
that in practice many forget the posi- 
tive. 
MUST GIVE MOTIVES 

The second requisite for conformity 
is satisfactory motivation. Catholic 
family standards impose difficult and 
exacting obligations on group members. 
A powerful factor motivating Catholics 
to follow Catholic family standards is 
the fact that deviations are defined as 
sins. Further, these standards form a 
part of the total philosophy of life 
which has been developed in the normal 
Catholic from youth. Finally, the 
Church enforces serious sanctions in the 
case of some deviations. These serve as 
a constant reminder of the standards 
and exert considerable pressure on the 
deviant to return to conformity. 

Several factors tend to weaken moti- 
vation in our culture. As the minority 
moves toward closer integration with a 
pluralistic culture, minority family 
standards are challenged and may 
pear problematical for the first time to 
minority members. Moreover, the adop- 
tion of some current behavioral patterns 
may increase the difficulties associated 
with the achievement of Catholic fam- 
ily standards to a degree which renders 
them unduly burdensome. Finally, loss 
of conviction may develop through 


® See John L. Thomas, “Religion and the 
Child,” SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (May, 1951) 205 
10. 
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daily contact with individuals and 
groups who do not accept the minor- 
ity’s family standards. 

The third requisite for conformity is 
support and reinforcement from others. 
This is necessary for both the acquisi- 
tion and achievement of group stand- 
ards. Members of the dominant cul- 
ture lend some support to Catholic 
family standards, and there is a growing 
consciousness of the importance of the 
family evidenced in public opinion and 
social legislation. Furthermore, the 
changing status of women in modern 
society, despite obvious shortcomings, 
offers women the opportunity to fulfill 
their role in marriage in a manner more 
in conformity with Catholic standards. 
Lack of support appears in the failure of 
society to reward conformity and to 
withdraw esteem from deviants. At the 
same time, minority members receive 
little support from the dominant cul- 
ture in working out solutions to new 
situations which the family must en- 
counter in a changing society. 

In conclusion, therefore, we see that 
Catholic family ideals have distinctive 
functional exigencies, i.e., their real- 
ization requires the existence of other 
elements in the culture as necessary 
conditions. This obvious fact is often ig- 
nored because people are not accustomed 
to thinking in terms of integral systems 
so that they miss the logical relation- 
ships which exist between ultimate 
values, family standards and behavioral 
patterns. Further, in practice, they 
tend to overlook the profound implica- 
tions of the social nature of man. 
Hence, they minimize the importance 
of man’s social environment. 

The functional requisites of the 
Catholic family system can be discov- 
ered by viewing the family under three 


aspects: as a natural society, as a sacra- 
mental society and as a cultural 
sub-system. Failure to recognize these 
functional requisites dooms any family 
program to ineffectiveness. This is to 
say that the mere reiteration of Catholic 
family ideals without a realistic consid- 
eration of the means necessary to imple- 
ment them will not prove very helpful 
to the individual Catholic family strug- 
gling to maintain its standards in an 
alien culture. 





Application Obvious 

Beware of volunteers! This is the 
substance of a warning to research by 
two workers who depended on 56 
“healthy young male volunteers” as 
subjects of certain pharmacological 
studies. “An examination of the 
Rorschach data and interview ma- 
terial revealed what seemed to be an 
unusually high incidence of severe 
psychological maladjustments” and 
in fact one-half of the entire group 
had to be classified as either psychotic 
or seriously neurotic. Louis Lasagna 
and John M. von Felsinger of Har- 
vard Medical school, who report their 
experience in Science, Sept. 3, 1954, 
also review other studies indicating 
that the research worker who asks for 
volunteers to provide their personal 
histories or take part in an experi- 
ment usually gets a sample of that 
population that is by no means nor- 
mal. Application of the findings to 
such studies as those of A. C. Kinsey 
and his associates is obvious. 


Family Lite (American Institute of 
Family Relations), October, 1954. 
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Priests in the City 
Social Relations of the Urban Parish 


FRANCIS HOUTART 


O SPEAK as an outsider has 

both advantages and disadvan- 

tages. It is easier because it per- 
mits greater freedom and often re- 
moves distracting influences. But it is 
more difficult because fine details and 
gradations, frequently essential for a 
complete understanding, elude the out- 
sider. The author of this article begs 
the reader’s indulgence because he is an 
outsider to the urban American parish, 
even though, for fifteen months, he 
strove with all his heart to take part 
in the life of several. 

American Catholicism is overwhelm- 
ingly urban, differing in this from the 
Catholicism of Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. The religious census of 1936 shows 
that only 19.4 per cent of Catholics are 
in rural areas. Hence, studies of the 
urban milieu are of special significance 
for understanding the sociological prob- 
lems confronting the Church in the 
United States. In Europe a number of 
large cities have completed a religious 
census, and the results are clear.” These 
studies of urban problems show that 
deChristianization is correlated with 
urbanization. Hardly one city of West 


* Census of Religious Bodies, 1936, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1941. 

* Yvan Daniel, Aspects de la Pratique Re- 
ligieuse a Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
1952; Lucien Gros, La Pratique Religieuse 
dans le Diocése de Marseille, Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1953; Jean Labbens, Les 99 
Autres . . ., for Lyons, Ed. Vitte, Paris, 
1954; F. Houtart, Les Paroisses de Brux- 
elles, 1803-1951, Institut de Recherches 
Economiques et Sociales, Louvain, 1955; 
Kirchliches Handbuch, Amtliches  statis- 
tisches Jahrbuch der katholische Kirche 
Deutschlands, Band XXIII: 1944-51, Verlag 
J. P. Bachem, K6ln, 1951; Katholiek Am- 
sterdam, Eeen schets van zijn kerkelijk en 
sociaal ontwikkeling, s’Gravenhagen, 1954. 
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Europe reports church attendance above 
thirty per cent. In some large French 
cities the rate would be fifteen. In 
Latin America, urban practice is even 
lower, ranging between five and fifteen 
per cent. In such mission countries as 
Belgian Congo, cities only now develop- 
ing have already experienced this prob- 
lem. 

In the United States, no systematic 
investigation in a large city has yet 
been published. Father Fichter refers 
to a study of one parish’ which gives 
the rate for one southern city of 46.9 
per cent for practicing Catholics aged 
at least eight. A New York study has 
not yet been published. In San Fran- 
cisco, data collected by the chancery 
would give interesting results, but they 
have not yet been studied. 


ATHER JOSEPH H. FICHTER, 

S.J., who, with Father John L. 
Thomas, S.J., and a few other scholars, 
is one of the pioneers in the sociological 
study of American Catholicism, has just 
completed a work that is important for 
the study of urban Catholicism,* a de- 
tailed analysis of social relations in the 
urban parish. 

His study is not only of great scien- 
tific value (since it fills some gaps in 
sociological study) ; it is even more sig- 
nificant from an apostolic point of 
view. Amid the gigantic complexities 
of our large cities, laity, priests and di- 


8 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Southern Parish: 
The Dynamics of a City Church, Chicago, 
1951, p. 153. 

SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE URBAN 
PARISH.—By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1954, 
vii, 264 pp. $5.50. 
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ocesan officials are overwhelmed by their 
problems. The feeling among clergy 
of large cities throughout the world, 
whether Chicago or Brussels, Montreal 
or Buenos Aires, is that there is no way 
to understand the city, its structure, its 
evolution, the social transformations 
which it effects and its influence on 
religious attitudes. Men are discouraged 
when confronted by the apostolic reali- 
ties of the city. However, we can never 
work out an adequate solution to a 
problem we do not understand. 


As a result, the ministry in most ur- 
ban parishes becomes a day-to-day ac- 
tivity. Priests grow satisfied to meet 
whatever problems arise. There is lit- 
tle understanding of overall issues nor 
clear-cut plans for a comprehensive 
apostolate. Problems are viewed in the 
limited perspectives of parish boun- 
daries. 

GROWTH OF URBANISM 


Anything that can help Catholics to 
understand the city, where they must 
carry on their apostolate, has a value 
which is hard to exaggerate. This is 
especially true for American Catholics, 
but it is also true for the whole Church. 
Actually, one of the chief characteris- 
tics of our present social change is pre- 
cisely its urban character. In 1850, 
there were only 94 cities of 100,000 
in the world. By 1900, there were al- 
most 300, and in 1950, 750.° In South 
America urbanization is progressing 
rapidly; most large city populations 
have doubled during the past ten or fif- 
teen years. Almost sixteen million people 
live in cities of a million or more. The 
same development is beginning in Af- 
rica and in Asia. Father Fichter’s con- 
tribution is useful not only for the 
United States but for the whole 
Church. 


® Clarence B. Odell, “The Distribution and 
Age of the World’s Larger Cities,” Annals 
of the Association of American Geogra 
phers, 40 (June, 1950) 139-40. 
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At the beginning and the end of his 
work, the author deals with some gen- 
eral topics in the sociology of religion 
(“Religion and Social Sciences,” “Ethi- 
cal Limitations on Sociological Report- 
ing,” “Utility of Social Science for Re- 
ligion”), but the body of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of the urban 
parish. This analysis is based, in good 
measure, upon research he carried on in 
one parish of a southern city and on 
some investigations made in 23 other 
parishes of the same region. It is re- 
grettable that he has not taken suff- 
cient cognizance of other studies al- 
ready made, notably on the assimilation 
of Catholic immigrants, on national 
parishes of the north and the middle 
west, as well as in Europe. Yet this fact 
gives his study considerable strength. 
Many traits of the urban parish, as he 
describes it, do not result from merely 
local factors but from the type of so- 
ciety which develops in the city. To 
this extent, his analysis has general 
value. 


| PART I the author attempts a 
typology of the urban parishioner. 
He distinguishes the “nuclear parish- 
ioner,” (one who participates actively 
in the full religious and social life of the 
parish) ; the “modal parishioner,” (who 
fulfills the minimum to be considered a 
good parishioner); the “marginal pa- 
rishioner,” (who holds to only a portion 
of religious values and who has already 
diluted them with secular values) ; fi- 
nally, although they are sociologically 
outside the parish group, the “dormant 
Catholic” (baptized Catholics who, 
while having no ties with the Church, 
have joined no other religious group). 

In Part II he studies the interaction 
of sociological and religious realities: 
religious practice and age groups, the 
influence of urban mobility on relig- 
ious practice, the relation between social 
status and religious behavior. 
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Finally, he considers the role of the 
priest in the urban parish and his rela- 
tions with the laity. The latter com- 
prise parishioners’ participation in 
church organization, the structure of 
these, the sociological role of the school. 
There is a final section on the “con- 
ceptualization of the urban parish.” 

In conjunction with Father Fichter’s 
book, we would like to develop briefly 
a few ideas already presented, notably in 
a course given in 1953 at the Sheil 
School for Social Studies in Chicago.° 
We shall first note a few aspects of ur- 
banization and then discuss some con- 
sequences for the parish and for Cathol- 
icism in the United States. 

1. Religious Consequences of Urbanization. 

Urbanization is not simply a demo- 
graphic phenomenon: the fact that 
more people begin to concentrate in 
cities. Rather, it points to a profound 
transformation in society. New insti- 
tutions, types of relations and social 
statuses develop in an urban milieu, so 
that the city becomes a new sociological 
reality, a new way of life. 

Louis Wirth has said that in the large 
city most of the people spend a good 
part of their time being transported 
from one place where they do not enjoy 
living to another where they don’t want 
to work. This witticism expresses pret- 
ty well the essential difference between 
urban and rural life. 

Before the urban, industrial revolu- 
tion and even today in rural areas, a 
man’s whole life would be lived in one 
spot. In his village or his neighborhood 
in a small town, he lived, worked, spent 
his leisure, fulfilled his religious duties. 
The great majority of the population 
never transcended this geographic di- 
mension. 

After the industrial revolution, this 
dimension was progressively disrupted. 


®* Francis Houtart, The Church and City 
Life (mimeographed), Sheil School of So- 
cial Studies, Chicago, 1953. 
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Today in modern cities places of resi- 
dence, of work, of leisure, of education 
are separated and specialized. A new 
dimension, no longer based on locality 
but upon function has developed. We 
can call this the functional dimension 
of human life. It has an important 
place in the life of modern man. 

Obviously it can be objected against 
this terminology that residence is also 
a function and that work, education 
and leisure also have a geographic lo- 
calization. This is quite true, but the 
type of relations which result from the 
two systems will be, on one hand, a 
local community and, on the other, a 
set of associations based on functional 
role. 

The territorial parish is perfectly 
adapted to the geographic dimension of 
life. When all human activities are car- 
ried on within its limits, it is satis- 
factory. Only a few institutions of a 
cultural or charitable nature transcend 
its boundaries. But when the func- 
tional dimension becomes significant, 
conduct is more and more influenced by 
other areas of life: work, travel, leisure, 
education, for whose complex needs the 
parish no longer has resources. When 
the geographic level has been outmoded 
sociologically, it is also outmoded re- 
ligiously; hence the need of working on 
a supra-parochial level in the different 
areas of life. This will be the field 
for specialized Catholic Action and so- 
cial action. 


NE other trait of urbanism—and 
O consequently of modern life—is 
its socialization. I am using the word 
in a technical sense, to mean man’s 
steadily growing dependence upon so- 
ciety. His acts have a social resonance, 
and in turn, he is influenced by the rest 
of society. This has been true, of course, 
since society began, but the process of 
socialization has steadily increased 
throughout history until today it is of 
tremendous importance. When popula- 
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tion density is only 12 per square mile, 
there is no need for stop signs or traf- 
fic control. The problem is entirely 
different when concentration approaches 
100,000 per square mile. Organization 
and regulations are indispensable. Every 
function of life becomes socialized: 
politics, commerce, industry, medicine. 
This is simply the result of a social fact 
and not necessarily of ideological and 
subversive tendencies. 

Growing socialization leads men to 
act increasingly as a mass. Hence their 
conduct will be more and more influ- 
enced by mass opinions and the media 
of mass opinion: press, cinema, radio, 
television and commercialized sports. 
If a Christianizing influence is not 
brought to bear upon all these areas, 
what has already been accomplished, 
especially by the parishes, will be dissi- 
pated. 

Social institutions assume a heightened 
importance in life since they are the 
frame-work of all social existence. Thus 
the influence of the state, of public au- 
thorities, of huge industrial and finan- 
cial enterprises, of trade unions, of hos- 
pitals and health agencies, of insurance 
measures and of education grows. Each 
of these is a field of action newly open- 
ed before the Christian which has 
scarcely been begun. Often enough 
Catholics are in these institutions, but 
they exercise little Christianizing in- 
fluence. 

URBAN APOSTOLATE 


The functional areas of life and so- 
cial institutions must be Christianized. 
This can only be done by laymen who 
are inspired by a Christian sense of re- 
sponsibility in their temporal action. 
Only a Christian action informed with 
understanding of these sociological facts 
can be effective in meeting the problems 
of urban life. 

Obviously this involves a true revo- 
lution in our concept of the urban 
apostolate. This is not surprising, since 
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it must adapt to a true social revolu- 
tion. Associations of laymen according 
to their “social status” are clearly neces- 
sary if they are to have a Christian in- 
fluence on the very fabric of society. 
This requires apostolic specialization. 
We cannot use the same program to 
train workers, doctors, businessmen for 
action upon the specific problems of 
their milieu. Father Fichter remarks at 
the conclusion of his study: “In a high- 
ly specialized industrial society it is 
evident that this type of association 
among lay Catholics is both logical and 
necessary.””” 

If this Christian action upon urban 
society is to be effective, there is a fur- 
ther requisite: the laity must be re- 
sponsible in their own domain. They 
must be trained to take responsibility in 
their own hands and no longer to be 
merely choir boys, ushers and members 
of altar societies. Father Fichter points 
to this defect of the American parish: 

It may be noted here that one of the 
greatest obstacles to the restructuring of 
lay organization in urban parishes seems 
to lie in the traditional relationship be- 
tween priest and people. In most in- 
stances, initiative and authority lie firmly 
in the hands of the priests, and this is 
probably because ultimate responsibility 
is also in the priest. The principle of 
self-direction and of lay responsibility, 
basic to the modern concept of the or- 
ganized lay apostolate, runs contrary to 
this tradition.® 


2. How Urbanization Affects 

American Parish. 

Changes in the type of human rela- 
tions in the city are profound. Robert 
Park, speaking of these changes, writes: 
“The general nature of these changes is 
indicated by the fact that the growth 
of cities has been accompanied by the 
substitution of indirect, ‘secondary,’ for 
direct, ‘face-to-face’ relations in the 


7 Social Relations in the Urban Parish, pp. 
151-52. 
8 Ibid., p. 163. 
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issociations of individuals and 
munity.” 

In the city we can no longer think 
in terms of the rural parish. The rela- 
tions between priest and faithful, 
among the faithful themselves and be- 
tween people and the parish itself are 
of a different kind. They are now of a 
secondary order and cannot be other- 
wise. “Both the social structure and 
the cultural values of urban industrial 
and commercial society have interfered 
with the functioning of the Catholic 
parish as a community of persons.’”° 

Nevertheless, eternal salvation _ is 
ichieved by direct contact, face-to- 
face, with God and with the priest. 
Hence, one of the major problems is to 
discover a balance between the require- 
ments of organization of an urban par- 
ish and the personal import of religious 
relations. There is a danger in the 
American urban parish that a kind of 
ecclesiastical bureaucracy can impair 
the priestly role. 


N CITIES of the North, the East 

and the Mid-West, where the great 
majority of American Catholics are 
concentrated, another change is influ- 
encing the parish. This is the progres- 
sive assimilation of immigrants. The 
system of national parishes has ordi- 
narily preserved the faith and religious 
practice of Catholics in these regions. 
Immigrants coming to a foreign coun- 
try with a strange language, culture 
and religion ordinarily set up an iso- 
lated system of social life highly in- 
stitutionalized. 

The increasingly rapid assimilation 
of national minorities, especially since 
the end of European migrations, has 
slowly dissolved the community char- 
acter of parochial organization. And 
there is no question that this process has 
caused and continues to cause serious 


com- 


’ Robert E. Park, Human Communities, Free 
Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1952, p. 32. 


"Op. cit., p. 65. 
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trouble for the Church.” Assimilation 
is followed by upward socio-economic 
movement. Geographic mobility fol- 
lows social improvement as people move 
to better parts of the city. Yet, in most 
of these cities the structure of national 
parishes remains unchanged. In Chi- 
cago, for example, there are today 140 
national parishes out of 284, and only 
four of these have been changed since 
the city’s founding.”* 


SECULARIZED FUNCTIONS 


In the evolution of urban society a 
series of functions has shifted from the 
Church to secular agencies. In other 
words, there is in progress a seculariza- 
tion of many social functions. This is 
a normal process. Some of these func- 
tions have become so huge and so tech- 
nical that the Church can no longer 
maintain them. Father Fichter notes: 
“The multiple functions of the old fash- 
ioned solidaristic, community parish 
have been largely absorbed by other in- 
stitutions.””* This is particularly true 
in the areas of culture, social assistance, 
charity and leisure. 

Unfortunately the values esteemed in 
these institutions—as in those of eco- 
nomic life—are often materialist and 
in total opposition to religious values. 
Urban Catholicism is in the midst of 
this constant conflict. The urban par- 
ish, in conjunction with functional 
Catholic organizations, must develop a 
counterpoise adequate to sustain Chris- 
tians. “It seems, however, that the 
modern urban Catholic parish has been 
unable to cope with these institutional 
changes in American culture. Instead 


‘tSee Francis Houtart, “The Religious Prac- 
tice of Catholics in the United States,” 
Lumen Vitae, 9 (Fall, 1954) 459-76. 
“See Francis Houtart, The Parishes of Chi 
cago, 1843-1953, (mimeographed). This 
work will be published in 1955 under the 
title, The Sociological Trend of Catholics 
in Chicago, by the Catholic Institute for 
Social-Ecclesiastical Research, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


5Op. cit., p. 66. 








of a ‘balance of institutions’ there has 
been a substitution of nonreligious in- 
stitutions,” says Father Fichter.** 

He further believes that this “‘insti- 
tutional inconsistency” is the principal 
influence bearing upon “‘marginal Cath- 
olics.” These, in their turn, affect the 
“dormant Catholics.” An urban so- 
ciety like that of the United States and 
an increasingly secularized culture (of 
which the American hierarchy spoke in 
the last joint pastoral),** involve a 
threat of serious harm for American 
Catholicism. Father Fichter estimates 
that “marginal Catholics” constitute 
about twenty per cent of urban pa- 
rishioners. And “dormant Catholics,” 
according to Father Fichter’s research, 
are about forty per cent of all baptized 
persons (thirty per cent are lost be- 
tween baptism and first communion). 
These conditions are found in all large 
cities.” Accepting the secular values 
of American culture is also a threat for 
the clergy and for those of the laity 
who believe, for otherwise good reasons 
—but often with excessive zeal—that 
they must prove that a good Catholic 
can be a good American. The values 
of success—particularly in business—of 
comfort, of material power can only 
with difficulty be reconciled harmoni- 
ously with the extension of the King- 
dom of God. 


HERE is a demographic problem 

related with that of urban Ca- 
tholicism. The urban reproduction 
rate (net reproduction) is not sufficient 
for survival. The history of American 
and of world urbanism shows a ten- 
dency to become increasingly ‘infer- 
tile.’ Whereas the net reproduction 
rate of American cities was 93.7 be- 





‘Ibid. 

'“Victory—Our Faith,” New 
November 21, 1954, p. 50. 
**See the article cited in n. 11, supra, and 
my report, entitled, Parish Survey of Chi- 

cago (mimeographed), Chicago, 1953. 


York Times, 
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tween 1905 and 1910, it had fallen to 
72.6 between 1935 and 1940. Between 
1941 and 1946 it rose, partly because 
of the war, to 97.6. In other words, 
cities do not reproduce themselves. At 
the same time, the few studies that 
have been made indicate that the Cath- 
olic birth-rate is not significantly 
higher than that of the total urban 
population." Up to about 1930 the 
cities were augmented by European 
immigrants, of whom a good number 
were Catholics. At the present time 
replenishment comes from Protestant 
rural areas."" The only current Cath- 
olic immigration is composed of Mexi- 
cans and Puerto Ricans. 

These observations are clearly lim- 
ited. There are many other aspects of 
urban life, such as the problem of 
urban social structure itself, the vari- 
ous urban sections and the special prob- 
lems they present for parishes, the fu- 
ture of the city and its present trends 
But these would have extended our 
review unduly. We could have dis- 
cussed the integrating role of the pa- 
rochial school and the classic parish 
organizations. It would have been good 
to comment upon functional activities, 
such as the A.C.T.U., C.L.A. or the 
Y.C.W., the interracial movements and 
the growing C.F.M. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that these latter 
movements have not yet penetrated 
sufficiently into the American city 
parishes to be able to assert that the 
problems of the apostolate on the func- 
tional level have as yet been seriously 


grasped by the Catholic body. 


'7The studies of Stouffer, Notestein, Whelp- 
ton and Kiser, and Kitigawa indicate gen- 
erally that the Catholic birth rate is signifi- 
cantly higher only in the upper income lev- 
els. Since Catholics are relatively few in 
these groups, it would seem that this state- 
ment can be considered satisfactory. 

‘8For further details, see Francis Houtart, 
“The Sociological Evolution of American 
Catholics,” Sociaal Kompas, February- 
Maart, 1955. 
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Pax Collectors, Go Abroad? 


hile here at home tax collectors make 


us efforts to enforce collection, half 
illion Americans with high incomes 

paying taxes by living abroad. 
In one such instance, reported by the 
nited States revenue commissioner, the 
xes collected after some investigation 
to $20 million. Another case recently 
ported concerned a citizen who has a 
rtune conservatively estimated at $150 
llion but has never filed a tax return. 

he revenue department has been un- 


"T 
I 


able to get appropriations enough to keep 


with the mushrooming international op- 
rations of American businessmen. 


Minimum Wage Background 


When Caroline Gleason took home from 

aper-box factory the smell of glue 

2 cents in pay for a 10-hour day, she 
irried facts and data on “the terrible 
king conditions and shockingly low 
iges” in factories. 

In 1912-13, her notebook of facts fur- 
ished fuel for a statewide campaign that 

uught Oregon a minimum-wage law. A 
sung priest-collaborator in this work of 
the Oregon Consumers’ league has become 
he Most Reverend Archbishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara of Kansas City. Caroline Gleason, 
graduate of the University of Minnesota 

d director of a residential hall for Cath- 
ic working girls in Portland, today 
teaches sociology at Marylhurst College 
is Sister Miriam Theresa. 

Elsewhere in similar situations (in Mas- 
ichusetts in 1912, for instance) and 
ibroad as early as 1896 in Australia, state 
aws sprouted up in slow order. Massa- 
chusetts’ model provided no compulsory 
legal provision, relied rather on public 
pinion to react quickly and strongly to 
periodically published reports on working 
conditions. 


ther state laws have included the ma- 
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chinery for enforcement. In 1913, laws 
with teeth went through the legislatures of 
eight states. 1942 minimum wage laws 
were on the books of 26 states, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. Since then some four states hav: 
broadened their coverage to include adult 
male workers—most of the laws remain 
unamended in their major features and 
applicable only to women and to children. 
Today, when income has risen and work 
ing conditions have generally improved, 
the focus at the national level is on ex- 
tension of coverage and the lifting of the 
minimum from 75 cents to perhaps as high 
as $1.20 an hour. Chances are said to be 
bright for enactment of wider extension 
and somewhat higher pay, at least on a 
compromise basis. Caroline Gleason and 
other pioneers may see their early cam 
paigning bear late and greater fruit 


Race and the Sisterhoods 

Today in the United States the Catholic 
sisterhoods are more open to the admis- 
sion of qualified Negro applicants than 
ever before, according to a private survey 

Negro professed sisters today total 40, 
compared to nine in 1951; novices 23 
against eighteen and postulants thirteen, 
against nine. Novitiates in only four states 
(Minnesota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin) had admitted and trained 
Negro girls. Today the states number 
thirteen (Alabama, California, Lllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas and 
Wisconsin). 

Applicants for admission had reached 
101 in nineteen states by 1951 and risen 
by 1954 to 261 in 23 states. 

In 1951 no Southern state 
professed Negro sisters, while now Ala- 
bama and Texas each has two. A postu- 
lant is reported from Louisiana as “soon 
to enter.” Meantime several Southern N« 
gro girls have entered formerly exclusive 


reported any 
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novitiates outside the South, for possible 
future work in their region. 

Greatest changes in attitude have oc- 
curred among hospital and nursing sisters’ 
congregations and the _ contemplative 
groups—both of which often have been 
widely conceived as “closed to nonwhite 
applicants.” Six times as many hospital 
congregations’ novitiates are open today 
as in 1951 and almost twice as many of the 
cloistered contemplative groups. 

An interesting feature of the survey is 
that there seems almost no dissatisfaction 
expressed in regard to the qualifications of 
the applicants who have been accepted and 
professed. 

One reason repeatedly given by the su- 
periors responding was that officially their 
policy was restricted simply because “no 
one had ever applied.” Thus the prospect 
is strong for considerable further inte- 
gration. 


Limits on Corporations? 


Corporations should be limited to opera- 
tion and control within a restricted num- 
ber of fields, according to Representative 
Wright Patman (D. of Texas), a longtime 
champion of the small-businessman. 

That might insure conditions under 
which the small businessman might be able 
to hold his own—which Mr. Patman is 
convinced he cannot do now. 

These views were aired at a hearing of 
the Joint Congressional Committee study- 
ing the President’s Economic Report. 

One witness, Mr. Theodore K. Quinn, a 
former vice president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, who followed six economists 
who gave conflicting views on the virtues 
and vices of bigness in business, said that 
the small and independent business is “go- 
ing the way of the American Indian.” Mr. 
Quinn said further, “There are today six- 
ty-eight private, billionaire corporations in 
the country—most of them with greater 
annual incomes than the forty-eight politi- 
cal states in the union. As few as 200 
industrial giants own outright the most im- 
portant half of all American industry.” 

The same witness suggested that a cor- 
poration with $250,000,000 or more assets, 
or which did more than ten per cent of the 
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business in any major line, should be con- 
sidered in the nature of a public-interest 
project, and have on its board a director 
named by the president and confirmed by 
the senate. 


Odd Ends... 


Refugees admitted to the U. S. under 
the Refugee Relief act will increase sharp- 
ly during the next few months. In eighteen 
months, only 20,000 have come in; 40,000 
will receive visas before June. In all, 
214,000 will be admitted over the normal 
quotas before 1956. 


The last group of Viet Minh forces left 
South Viet Nam early in February of 
this year. 

Some kind of universal military train- 
ing program (probably beginning at 18% 
years with a maximum of two years sery- 
ice) will be pushed hard in the present 
session of Congress. 

Detroit’s lawyer -insurance company 
head Charles H. Mahoney has been ap- 
pointed permanent delegate to the U. N., 
the United States’ first Negro delegate. 

The Southern Regional Council is estab- 
lishing a branch office in each of the south- 
ern states, as an aid in easing public school 
desegregation. 


Pope Pius XII praised the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the much- 
maligned I.L.O. with headquarters at 


Geneva, when members of its governing 
body were granted a special audience. 

Inspired by the Department of Com- 
merce and Undersecretary Sinclair Weeks, 
a quiet study of how to apply anti-trust 
laws to the unions has been underway for 
some months. Mr. Weeks sent a 27-page 
brief to Attorney General Brownell’s com- 
mittee of business representatives and ex- 
perts studying these laws and their en- 
forcement, explaining how and to what 
extent anti-trust laws could be applied to 
the unions. 

Senator John W. Bricker (R., Ohio) 
has announced that he intends to revive 
efforts in the 84th Congress to obtain pas- 
sage of his proposed amendment to the 
Constitution to limit the treaty-making 
powers of the President. 
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THE THIRD REVOLUTION.—By Karl 
Stern. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1954, 
306 pp. $4.00. 

Reconciliation of psychiatry and religion 
is not only possible but necessary, says this 
Catholic psychoanalytic psychiatrist and 
convert from Judaism. 

Cardinal Mercier warned in the ’80’s 
that Catholics should integrate rather 
than oppose the tremendous developments 

modern psychology and_ psychiatry. 

This book is a very readable addition to 

ur growing, if belated, compliance. Not 

the last word on the subject, and ignoring 
the fact that much has already been done 
by men like Rudolf Allers, it is neverthe- 
less more profound and yet more simple 
than most previous attempts at synthesis. 

With clear explanations and copious ex- 
amples, he succeeds in doing what is im- 
possible according to Freud, namely, 
separating the practical technique of psy- 
choanalysis from its irreligious philosophy. 
High points of the book are his discussion 
of attempts to explain away religion as 
mere neuroticism, his refutation of ma- 
terialism in psychology, and his position 
that a psychoanalytic (dynamic) psychol- 
ogy is open to elevation to the supernatural 
whereas a behavioristic (mechanistic) psy- 
chology is not. “There is no danger that 
the Holy Ghost will dwell in a machine.” 
(p. 234) He points out that even in Cath- 
olic universities the adolescent desire of 
psychology to be “scientific” has meant its 
being dehumanized and depersonalized. 

Unfortunately, Stern talks as if Freudian 
psychoanalysis is the only alternative to 
behaviorism and practically synonymous 
with all that is valuable in modern psychi- 
itry and dynamic psychology. Actually, it 
is at best only one of several modern 
schools. One could argue that Alfred 
Adler’s system with its stress on pride 
and selfishness is more readily assimilable 
to Christian spirituality, or that Adolf 
Meyer’s psychobiology lends itself better 
to the Thomistic philosophy of man. 
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Freud’s psychological theories (not his val- 
ued contributions to practical psychother- 
apy) are rejected by many Catholic psy- 
chologists who are neither Puritans nor 
behaviorists. 
James E. Royce, S.J. 
Seattle University 


THE ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE.—By David 
C. McClelland, John W. Atkinson, Rus- 
sell A. Clark and Edgar L. Lowell. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1953, 
xxii, 384 pp. $6.00. 

What makes men strive for achievement 
is a question which cannot be answered by 
psychology alone—the humanities and the 
social sciences are directly concerned and 
so far have contributed more pertinent an- 
swers than have the behavioral sciences. 
In this century, however, such psycholo- 
gists as Lewis Terman, Harvey Lehman, 
Paul Witty, and Anne Roe have shown the 
significance of early developmental his- 
tory in the genesis of high attainment. A 
new tool frequently throws new light on a 
problem, and McClelland and his col- 
leagues have adapted, from formulations 
of Henry Murray, a sort of modified The- 
matic-Apperception-Test approach to the 
study of motivation. Subjects are asked 
to write stories about pictures as a test 
of creative imagination; these stories are 
analyzed, by an ingenious system, for dy- 
namic aspects of motivation. 

In this book there are reported a great 
number of specific experiments with this 
tool, all conducted with zeal and _ perti- 
nacity as well as ingenuity. The relation 
of the need for achievement, so assessed, 
to school achievement is not clear, a re- 
port by John Parrish and Dorothy Reth- 
lingshafer, in the April, 1954, Journal of 
General Psychology, suggesting no rela- 
tion. And the relation of the variety of 
motivation expressed by subjects through 
this technique to other sorts of achieve- 
ments awaits study. A long theoretical 
chapter on motivation, heavily emphasizing 
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will hardly satisfy clinical 
psychologists as a suggested foundation 
for the understanding of the exceedingly 
complex subject of motivation, but the ex- 
perimental studies reported in this book 


animal studies, 


will have an independent validity, and the 
Wesleyan experimenters certainly 
broken new ground. 
WALTER L. WILKINS 
St. Louis University 
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THE WAYS AND POWER OF LOVE.—By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Beacon, Boston, 1954, 
xiv, 552 pp. $6.00. 

The object of Dr. Sorokin’s latest 
studies is to analyze that social activity 
effected by self-transcendent attitudes and 
interests and through his analysis to un- 
efficient ways of making per- 
(p. 83) 


cover “the 
sons more creative and altruistic.” 
Despite the involved terminology, the book 
is an eloquent, humanitarian plea for a new 
society, world-wide in extent and peopled 
with selfless citizens. 

The burden of his argument is simply 
that love activity, as an empirical fact, 
has certainly existed in history and is evi- 
dent in contemporary society. Wherever it 
is found to exist, this high social manifes- 
tation can be traced to a twofold influence: 
man’s cultural environment, including the 
values he has accepted; and man’s total 
personality, at the summit of which there 
stands a “supraconscious” activity whose 
entitative value must be admitted, but 
whose nature must bear the title “x” as 
far as empirical investigation is concerned. 
For Sorckin, the mystery of love is hidden 
in the nature of the supraconscious. After 
detailing the 
techniques that the world’s altruists have 


psychological and ascetical 
used for fostering this unique activity in 
themselves and others, the author 
cludes his work with a summary and ex- 
hortation which he calls the “Tragedy 
and Transcendence of Tribal Altruism.” 

There is a strong temptation to criticize 
Dr. Sorokin’s work. To do so in a short 


con- 


space, however, would leave the reviewer 
open to the very would like 
to prefer against the author, particularly 
unsup 


charges he 


those of over-simplification and 
ported generalization. Reserving any nega 


tive comment, therefore, the book can be 
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recommended as an interesting witness to 
the fact of love’s mysterious workings 11 
the universe. Dr. Sorokin is telling us that 
there is more to this altruistic activity than 
meets the eye—a supraempirical factor 
whose observable effects could possibly bi 
used as a frame of reference for intelli- 
gent and effective social development. His 
insights into this phenomenon are at times 
remarkable. To cite but one exampl 

“Theoretically love may have its ow: 
‘fission forces’ that make its reservoir in 
exhaustible. When a person knows how to 
release these forces of love he can spend 
love lavishly without exhausting 
his reservoir.” (p. 26) This is a keen 
intuition for a sociologist. Unfortunately, 
its valuable implications must lie steril 
unless it is integrated with the conclusions 
of philosophers and theologians, to whos 
sciences this matter of love is an old ar 

familiar element. 


energy 


WILLIAM N. 
Woodstock College 


ToME, S.J 


FORMS AND TECHNIQUES OF ALTRU- 
ISTIC AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH.— 
Edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1954, xi, 476 pp. $6.00. 


This is another product of the Harvard 
Research Center in Creative Altruism, and 
attempts to “give an account of several 
techniques for the moral and _ spiritual 
education of man.” The editor has long 
contended that the answer to the crisis 
of our age is the development of the truly 
selfless person motivated in all of his 
actions, not by egoism, but by its anti- 
thesis—altruism. This book represents the 
findings of 28 sociologists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists and physicians on the best 
means for developing this type of person 

Over one-half of the book is devoted 
to a study of the “Liberative Experience 
of Yoga” and related techniques. The al- 
truistic person is presented as one who has 
identified his true being with the “supra- 
conscious Infinite Manifold.” Man is con- 
ceived as a triadic being, composed of 
body, mind, and nous; his true altruization 
is achieved by identifying the first two 
with the third. 

The final hundred pages outline various 
techniques for the transformation of inimi 
cal into amicable relationships and the pan 
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theistic monism of the earlier pages is not 
mentioned. This section of the book, 
especially chapters by Gordon W. Allport 
“Reducing Group Prejudice” and by 
J. L. Moreno on psychodramatic tech- 
niques, though well done, hardly justifies 
recommending this book to anyone not 
looking for a history and description of 
the various forms of Yoga. 
JEROME F. Bowman, S.J. 
West Baden College 


METHOD AND PERSPECTIVE IN AN- 
THROPOLOGY: Papers in Honor of 
Wilson D. Wallis—Ed. by Robert F. 
Spencer. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1954, xii, 323 pp. $4.50. 
One of the reasons I hurried to send in 

this review is the inclusion in the book of 

the paper by David G. Mandelbaum, en- 
titled “Form, Variation and Meaning of 
the Ceremony.” I need the book, because 

[ shall use this paper as a problem for stu- 

dents in missiology during our summer In- 

stitute of Mission Studies. 

Mandelbaum’s description of funerals 
among the Kota of Southern India is ex- 
tremely good and raises both practical and 
theoretical problems. The paper of Eliza- 
beth Colson, “The Intensive Study of 
Small Sample Communities,” is also valu- 
ible, because she discusses the problem of 
sampling by an anthropologist faced with a 
large population. This is one of the an- 
thropologist’s immediate problems. There 
are also, in this collection, valuable essays 
Nn comparative method in anthropology 
(Ackerknecht) and on the relationships 
between anthropology and the humanities 
(Spencer). The late Ralph Linton has one 
ir two good points in a paper on values 


as does Herskovits in a contribution on 


method in ethnography. 

I found the paper of Omer C. Stuart, 
“The Forgotten Side of Ethnogeography,” 
extremely interesting. Stuart descants on 
the fact that much more than most ethnol- 
gists ever recognize, man has influenced 
his environment, as well as the reverse. 
This is particularly true in the use of fire, 
and the proof that the Amerindians caused 
many of our decent forests and much of 
our prairie land is fascinating reading. 
The linguistic article (Greenberg) is il- 
luminating to a non-linguist, and there is a 
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very practical paper by Sister M. Inez 
Hilger, a veteran anthropologist, on her 
field methods. For the rest, Dr. Kroeber’s 
comments, which integrate and close the 
book, are pretty much my own. At all 
events, this is a useful if not an indispens- 
able book for the student of social science, 
particularly the anthropologist. 

J. FRANKLIN Ewrne, S.J. 

Fordham University 


ASPECTS OF CULTURE AND PER- 
SONALITY: a Symposium.—Edited by 
Francis L. K. Hsu. Abelard-Schuman, 
New York, 1954, xiii, 305 pp. $4.00. 
Along with political leaders’ attempts to 

solve world problems by repeated confer- 
ences, social scientists from various disci- 
plines have joined in one symposium after 
another to integrate their accumulated 
knowledge. Only time will tell what good 
these many meetings have achieved. 

Participating in a Northwestern Univer- 
sity symposium in May, 1951, were anthro- 
pologists, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts and 
sociologists. Seven papers were theoretical 
and methodological; four were field and 
clinical reports. Two or more discussants 
were assigned to each paper; two social 
and two psychological scientists gave sum 
maries of the entire discussion, and a 
round-table concluding session involved at 
tacks and counterattacks among the par- 
ticipants. 

There is probably no single volume of 
collected essays in any branc 
containing more disagreements, contradic- 
tions, misunderstandings and irreconcilable 
differences than in this symposium. The 
most radically different points of view, 
theories and methodologies occur between 
the clinicians and the anthropologists. The 
lengthiest essay, by Ralph Linton, is a 
summary of his The Cultural Background 
of Personality. Although he emphasizes 
free will as an essential ingredient of the 
human social situation, he reiterates his 
view of men as “anthropoid apes attempt- 
ing to live like termites . . . and not doing 
too well at it.’ The worst in the lot is 
Yacorzynski’s paper on the Nature of Man, 
which reaches the acme of distortion by 
picturing Rousseau as an exponent of the 
Church’s view on original sin. For him 
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and most of the others, religion has to do 
with a  “pseudo-community of super- 
naturals.” The excellent report on the 
Older Order Amish by Kuhn is vitiated by 
3abcock’s hyperfreudian analysis. With 
abnormality running amuck in the book, a 
normal person would hesitate to entrust to 
these people either his culture or his per- 
sonality. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 


FRENCH INSTITUTIONS: Values and 
Policies—By Saul K. Padover, with the 
collaboration of Francois Goguel, et al. 
Stanford University Press, 1954, 94 pp., 
Paper. (Hoover Institute Studies, Series 
E: Institutions, No. 2). $1.50. 

French Institutions studies the conflict- 
ing values in the French revolutionary and 
conservative traditions under the impact 
of twentieth century problems. It is a 
handy compendium of the economic, social 
and psychological factors underlying 
France’s disunity and debility. However, 
much of the statistical material does not 
go beyond 1951. Constitutional reforms 
(e.g., the electoral law) which could op- 
erate in favor of that national unity so vital 
for the formulation of effective national 
policies are also insufficiently analyzed. 

Epwarp R. O’ConNorR 
St. Louis, Missouri 


CHRISTIANITY AND WESTERN CIVIL- 
IZATION.—By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, 1954, vii, 63 pp. $2.50. 
Chesterton once said that all good things 

were little things. Here at least is one 

confirmatory example, for Carlton Hayes’ 
latest volume is a brief but good work in- 
deed. 

The 63 pages of text comprise a series 
of lectures delivered at Stanford University 
in April, 1954, in which Professor Hayes 
advances and illustrates the thesis that 
Christianity has played the dominant role 
in shaping certain distinctive features of 
Western civilization. 

The first feature is the individuality and 
liberty fundamental and peculiar to the 
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West. It has been affirmed by recurrent 
protestations and struggles, and it finds 
its roots in Christ’s “mission of recogniz- 
ing and dignifying individuality, of sancti- 
fying each person.” This was effecteu by 
teaching but much more by the Incarnation 
and Resurrection themselves. 

But lest liberty become anarchy, there 
intervenes the second Christian heritage, 
plural authority. Through the influence 
of Christianity it was formed, and it has 
operated to check despotism, to fashion 
constitutional government and to save man 
in the face of an omnicompetent state. 

Finally, the third feature of this civiliza- 
tion is its progressive, dynamic character, 
particularly as applied to the Christian 
ideal of compassion, of co-suffering with 
one’s fellow men, of bearing with them 
their burdens. Evidence of this is seen 
in the ever-growing humanitarian efforts 
which must depend ultimately on the sup- 
port of individuals imbued with the Chris- 
tian concept of man’s godlike service to 
man. But can we preserve and augment 
this heritage if we repudiate its motive 
force, Judaeo-Graeco Christianity? It is, 
at least, seriously doubtful. 

No startlingly new theses are advanced 
in this book. But something much more 
important is done: With sincerity and 
clarity Professor Hayes forcefully re-em 
phasizes ideas that are already good and 
true, and re-emphasizes them more pro- 
foundly than can be gathered at only one 
reading of this excellent work. 

Joun W. PApserc, S.J] 
St. Mary’s College 


AFRICA, AFRICA! A Continent Rises to its 
Feet.—By Derek Kartun. International 
Publishers, New York, 1954, vii, 99 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $ .75. 


Mr. Kartun, who identifies himself as a 
correspondent for the London Daily Work 
er presents what seems to be a communist 
view on Africa, though not an official one. 
Such books may be of value by giving 
either new facts or new ideas about known 
facts. This one certainly shows the ne- 
cessity for more adequate knowledge than 
is found among many vested with respon- 
sibilities in the African field. 

There is nothing new in the author’s 
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intention that the colonial record of Eu- 
ropeans is uniformly bad, and it would be 
iseless to discuss his book’s main theme 
here. The real trouble is that he is likely 

score points through such pictures as 
that of bloody Prince Henry of Portugal 
chasing slaves on the West African coast, 
because many readers will not know that 
Prince Henry never set foot in Africa, 
any more than Leopold of Belgium. 

In spite of such factual errors, Mr. Kar- 
tun’s ideas may well deceive readers of a 
comparatively high level. One of them 
is that the British are taking back with 
one hand what they gave with the other 
by keeping in London one billion pounds 
f colonial reserve funds due to favorable 
trade balances. Another is that they en- 
ourage the growth of a native middle class 
issociated with whites in exploiting the 
masses. Both arguments may look con- 
vincing to those who failed to read them 
before, with their true meaning, in schol- 
arly British periodicals of limited circu- 
lation. 

The author also points at the news from 
Kenya as reminiscent of past British be- 
havior in Ireland. This will hardly impress 
Europeans with personal experience of 
what war always means, but will citizens 
f more peaceful areas realize that in this, 
as in all wars, the true responsibility lies 
mn those who start the fighting rather than 
nm those who serve and sometimes break 
lown on the occasion ? 


JEAN L. COMHAIRE 
Seton Hall University 


THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY.—By 
Marie Collins Swaby. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1954, 254 pp. $3.75. 
Eighteenth century Cartesian rational- 

ism forfeited the natural sciences to New- 

tonian empirical rationalism. Professor 

Swabey traces its subsequent ingress into 

the realm of nineteenth and _ twentieth 

century history where, “instead of taking 
the world dualistically with the layman, 
there is a resurgent belief in the seamless 
web of the ‘natural’ « Cp. 3). In 
delineating the traditional and scientific 
approaches to history she emphasizes the 
inadequacy of both. 

Since the book is primarily concerned 
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with judgment in history, this reviewer 
believes the exhaustive critiques of popular 
historians might have been abridged to 
allow treatment of the Berlin School—the 
vanguard of all later methodological 
studies. There are only passing references 
to Von Ranke, none to Treitschke or 
Fichte. Prescinding from this void, the 
author’s critiques of Henry Adams, Park- 
man, Whitehead and Toynbee manifest 
discrimination and literary craftsmanship. 
Many, however, will take issue with her 
categorical definition of natural “right” 
(p. 135) in the works of Charles Beard. 
With his liberation from the shackles of 
Dewey instrumentalism, his concept of 
natural right transcended the empirical. 
The appraisal of intuitive communication 
in history deserves special commendation. 
This very competent book should be an 
invaluable aid to instructors and students 
of historical methodology. 
JoHN Carrot, S.J. 
Weston College 


DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
—Edited by William S$. Roeder. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1954, viii, 
316 pp. $6.00. 

The events and principal personalities 
from 500 A.D. to the present are han- 
dled, with emphasis on the data of politi- 
cal history. Necessarily each item is 
dispatched with extreme brevity. An his- 
torian would rarely have recourse to such 
a book. For a student, while on the whole 
the book is accurate, its oversimplification 
in some instances would offer misleading 
if not erroneous information. 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC CONFEDERACY 
AND THE PURITAN REVOLUTION.— 
By Thomas L. Coonan. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1954, xviii, 402 
pp. $6.00. 

This is an important book. Begun as a 
doctoral dissertation under the guidance of 
Professor Robert L. Schuyler at Colum- 
bia University, its original purpose was 
to explore and develop the parallel which 
had previously been drawn by Professor 
Schuyler, and also by Professor MclIlwain 
of Harvard, between the stand of the 








American colonies of the 1760’s and 1770's 
and that of Catholic Ireland of the 1640’s. 
This purpose Dr. Coonan has thoroughly 
achieved. He discusses at length Patrick 
Darcy’s Argument of 1641 against the ap- 
plicability of laws of the English parlia- 
ment to Ireland and likewise the Model of 
Civil Government, “the first written con- 
stitution of modern times,” drafted for the 
Catholic Confederacy in 1642; and for 
the culminating Declaration of 1644 that 
“Treland was a free and separate kingdom 
from England, acknowledging allegiance 
only to the king,” precedents are pointed 
out in Irish parliamentary acts of 1460 and 
1468. 

But the book turns out to be much more 
than a study in constitutional law and com- 
parative politics and far above the average 
doctoral dissertation in maturity of form 
and content. It is a comprehensive, schol- 
arly and eminently readable history of 
what led up to the Irish rebellion of 1641, 
of the rebellion itself and of the successes 
and eventual failure of the Catholic Con- 
federacy, with an epilogue on the dire 
lasting consequence of that failure. 
Throughout the story economic, social and 
religious factors are integrated with po- 
litical and military. It is written from a 
frankly Catholic viewpoint and with ob- 
vious partiality for the “Old” Irish, the 
“mere” Irish, as over against the Anglo- 
Irish, as well as the English and Scottish 
colonists. Its heroes are Owen Roe 
O'Neill in first place, and secondarily the 
papal nuncio Rinuccini; its villains are 
James Butler, Duke of Ormond, and above 
all, of Cromwell. Altogether it 
provides a fitting and effective antidote to 
the preporderantly English and Protestant 
historiography of seventeenth-century Ire- 
land. 

Dr. Coonan’s predilections do not blind 
him to Irish realities. Indeed, he makes 
abundantly clear that Irish factionalism, no 
less than Puritan armed invasion, brought 
about the ruin of the Catholic Confeder- 
acy. The Confederacy was supposedly one 
of Anglo-Irish with “Old Irish,” but the 
two groups saw things quite differently, 
and within each, especially among the 
Anglo-Irish, personal ambition and group 
intrigue were rife. What, it seems to me, 
fatally compromised the of Irish 
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freedom in the seventeenth century, and 
thereby differentiated it from the Ameri- 
can Revolution of a century later, was its 
coupling with the cause of Stuart mon- 
archy. If Charles I and Charles II had 
been as single-minded and stubborn as 
George III and as strongly backed by the 
English parliament, the Irish rebellion, like 
the American, might have had fewer advo- 
cates of compromise. As it was, the shifti- 
ness of Charles I and the hypocrisy of 
Charles II were only too conducive to di- 
vision and compromise in Ireland. 

The book is delightfully literate and at- 
tractively printed. It is well documented, 
moreover, and it contains an extensive 
bibliography, a full index and a com- 
mendatory foreword by Professor Schuy- 
ler. To Father Coonan, professor since 
1946 at St. Louis University, we are in- 
debted for a first-rate contribution to both 
Irish and British history. 

Cartton J. H. HAyes 
Jericho Farm, Afton, N. Y. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE.—By Lucien 
Romier. Translated and completed by A. 
L. Rowse. St. Martin’s Press, New 
York, 1953, 487 pp. $6.50. 

The presentation of a great nation’s his- 
tory in a standard volume is a noteworthy 
and difficult achievement. Two principal 
problems in completing such a task are the 
division between narration and interpreta- 
tion and the use of proper perspective in 
the discussion of events. A mere chronicle 
would be boring, and too great a stress on 
some particular historical development 
would upset a volume’s continuity. M. 
Romier, presuming that most of his readers 
have at least a general understanding of 
French history, has written an interesting 
and balanced study with objective and in- 
formative comments. He is at his best in 
describing the formation of France, es- 
pecially the development of ancient and 
Roman Gaul into the Medieval Kingdom, 
and the evolution of the modern French 
state. M. Romier places a worthwhile em- 
phasis on socia! history during these tran- 
sitional periods. 

Professor Rowse, in making his contribu- 
tion to this work, translated M. Romier’s 
published book, L’Ancienne France: des 
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Origines @ la Révolution and adapted a 
manuscript covering the period from the 
Revolution to 1885. Professor Rowse also 
ompleted the final chapters on contem- 
porary France. At times Professor Rowse 
interprets French history as an English- 
man; nevertheless he presents a good trans- 
lation and adaptation of M. Romier’s fine 
one volume study. 


GERMAN PROTESTANTS FACE THE SO- 
CIAL QUESTION: Vol. I, The Conserva- 
tive Phase, 1815-1871.—By William O. 
Shanahan. Notre Dame University Press, 
Ind., 1954, 434 pp. $6.75. 

Between 1815 and 1871 (the period ex- 
amined in this volume) the contribution of 
German Protestants to government was in 
the field of political philosophy rather than 
in practical politics. Political theory itself 
was made overly speculative under the in- 
fluence of Teutonic romanticism, whether 
in the writings of so great a Protestant 
thinker as Hegel or of a politician like the 
anti-Hegelian Stahl, who gave the con- 
servative Protestant concept its most valid 
form. 

The social question was, therefore, hard- 
ly ever discussed realistically. In practice, 
the best that was done was charity in the 
narrow, modern sense of the word. A few 
wanted more; notably Victor Aimé Huber 
who pleaded for workers’ cooperatives and 
profit sharing. But the “Inner Mission,” 
the most important organ of Protestant so- 
cial politics, was little more than a federa- 
tion of charities. 

Within these limits, however, there were 
many shades of Protestant political think- 
ing. Beginning with Schleiermacher, who 
infused into German Protestantism a pie- 
tistic mood, and ending with Bismarck, the 
great realist, the author has dealt with 
such heterogeneous personalities as Weit- 
ling, the socialist, or Wichern, the initiator 
of the “Inner Mission,” who had little in 
common except a_ certain Protestant 
“ethos.” 

But the author compensates for the lack 
of contour, inherent in his material, by his 
admirable understanding of the realities of 
modern German history; for despite its 
title, with the verb so strikingly in the 
present tense, this is strictly an historical 
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study. The massive bibliographical refer- 
ences are most stimulating. 

Moreover, much light is thrown on the 
genesis of German conservatism, closely 
linked as it is with the Protestant tradition. 
Germany has almost consistently been 
dominated by conservative forces. This 
study bares, therefore, some of the very 
substance that has gone into the making of 
modern Germany. 

Otto S. Marx 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


THE FAMILY: As Process and Institution. 
—By Clifford Kirkpatrick. Ronald, New 
York, 1955, 651 pp. $6.00. 

There are places for several kinds of 
books on family life—research monographs, 
“cook books” and texts for systematic 
courses. Dr. Kirkpatrick’s is of the third 
type and should be judged as such. In this 
book Professor Kirkpatrick undertakes to 
interpret contemporary family “as process 
and as institution” for the benefit of col- 
lege students. He utilizes the results of 
various pieces of research to set forth what 
may be expected under given conditions 
and what is the supporting evidence. Thus 
we have a scholarly product with practical 
implications rather than direct advice or 
counselling. 

Among the book’s more useful contents 
are some brief and clear summaries pre- 
sented in tabular form. Thus on page 190 
we find “Problems in modern society re- 
sulting from cultural inconsistency.” But 
in other respects this reviewer finds Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s book less satisfactory. For 
example, there are some ill-supported gen- 
eralizations such as “Uniqueness of per- 
sonality is a goal in the ego struggle of 
childhood.” (p. 221) There is a good 
deal of academic jargon, like “naive pro- 
jective expectation of introjection of par- 
ental attitudes,” dealing with experiences 
which are capable of description and in- 
terpretation in language that 1s more gen- 
erally employed and more easily under- 
stood. 

For students and lay readers, some of 
us like to use charts as aids to under 
standing complex subject matter. But 
Kirkpatrick’s charts themselves require a 
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good deal of interpretation. For exam- 
ple, those on pages 67 and 184 seem more 
likely to bewilder than to enlighten under- 
graduates. Statistical tables appear with 
appropriate frequency, but some of them 
are hard to interpret unless one reads the 
text with considerable care, and a few 
tables necessitate referring to the article 
or monograph from which taken in order 
to find the meaning of terms employed. 
This is true of Table 20 on page 153. In 
other cases the tables can be read directly 
only by persons with statistical training 
beyond that which may be expected of 
ninety per cent of college seniors. (See, for 
example, Table 32 on page 268.) One 
other practice of the author may make this 
book difficult to read. It is the use of 
abbreviations like POOS (parent of op- 
posite sex) and COSS (companion of same 
sex) which must be followed from their 
first appearance, if the reader is not to be 
frustrated. 

All in all, Dr. Kirkpatrick has made a 
brave attempt to produce a scholarly work 
on the American family, but one reviewer 
must regretfully report that it is not as 
useful as he had hoped. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


COURTSHIP, ENGAGEMENT AND MAR- 
RIAGE.—By Ernest W. Burgess and 
Paul Wallin with Gladys Denny Schultz. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1954, 444 pp. 
$4.95. 

Since Miss Schultz here presents a pop- 
ular version of Burgess and Wallin’s 
study, the review must concentrate upon 
whether or not Miss Schultz has ade- 
quately interpreted the data for public con- 
sumption rather than whether or not 
Burgess and Wallin have made a valid 
study. 

Miss Schultz has succeeded in making 
her work readable and understandable, but 
she has failed as an interpreter because 
data are selected and explained in such a 
manner that the naive will misconstrue 
the meaning of the scientific study’s con- 
clusions. 

First, the cases selected to illustrate a 
peint are sketchy and leave one either 
with the impression that nothing has been 
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proven or still worse, that only one case 
validates an assumption. The “Nellie” 
case, for instance, is repeatedly used to il- 
lustrate several different points. Secondly, 
she misinterprets the meaning of time in 
marital adjustments. She says (p. 330) 
that time is not important to adjustment; 
whereas the Burgess and Wallin study se- 
lected couples married from three to five 
years specifically to show that time tests 
a true relationship. 

Thirdly, Miss Schultz gives an entire 
chapter to a discussion of virginity, show- 
ing that questionnaire information reveals 
non-virgins consider their extramarital 
activity with fiances beneficial to marital 
adjustment; yet she passes over lightly 
the important fact that such information 
is of no consequence until compared with 
data from virgins, who might just as 
readily consider their Jack of extramarital 
activity an asset in marital adjustment. 
The conclusion that young readers might 
draw from her presentation is obvious. 

Fourthly, the merging of the Burgess 
and Wallin data with information from 
Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, Hollings- 
head and others should confuse the reader 
inasmuch as it is not clear just “who” said 
“what.” This would be an acceptable 
technique in a general work on marriage, 
but it is less satisfactory when a work 
purports to explain Burgess and Wallin’s 
contributions exclusively. 

Finally, the generally negative impres- 
sions one gets in reading the work leave 
one with the feeling that marriage is too 
difficult for the average person. In short, 
instead of making marriage “live” as a 
dynamic relationship, Miss Schultz seems 
to tender the reader a formal invitation 
to a dull post mortem. 

ANITA 
Seattle 


YOURGLICH 
University 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN.—By Mary 
Reed Newland. Kennedy, New York, 
1954, ix, 271 pp. $3.50. 

Mrs. Newland’s book is a shining ex- 
ample of what a woman can do who sees 
her life as a great opportunity to cooperate 
with God through being the mother of 
a family. On every one of nearly 300 pages 
she gives the lie to the notion that bring- 
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up children offers little intellectual 
ilenge and less adult happiness and 
satisfaction. 
lie and Our Children sparkles with 
imor and anecdote; it is solidly Catholic 
| at the same time modern, and is the 
ost amazing combination of experience, 
ommon sense and down to earth sanctity 
it has yet been printed. 
To begin with, the author presupposes 


two mentally healthy parents engaged in 


full-time job of child rearing. With 
at start Mrs. Newland leads us through 
he gamut of bringing up seven children, 
tting us see, through the light of her 
wn spiritual vision, how she tried to meet 

e psychological and spiritual needs of 

ch as he came along. 

With sensitivity and understanding, Mrs 

Newland discusses the habit of holiness, 

examination of conscience, the virtues 
if fortitude, detachment and charity, as 
ell as training in truthfulness, purity, 
rayerfulness and industry. She takes us 
with the children step by step through the 
liturgy and sacraments so that we enjoy 
er children as she does, while we marvel 
it her teaching. The book includes two 
riceless discussions on play and creative 
ctivity. 

Mrs. Newland’s book has the fragrance 
a grassrooted authenticity which has 
magic of increasing the confidence of 

the readers in God and in themselves as 
parents. We advise eager parents not to 
devour but to go slowly with the book. 
\lthough it is easy reading, it is strong 
food. Try beginning with the last chapter 
before starting first. A little at a time once 
1 day and start over when the first reading 
s finished. 

SIstER MAry DE LourRDEs 

St. Joseph College 

West Hartford, Conn. 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT OF MATRI- 
MONIAL CASES.—By Howard H. Spell- 
man. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1954, 
xiv, 306 pp. $5.65. 

Although this book was written prima 
y for members of the bar, it should prove 
ighly useful to marriage counselors, so- 
ial workers and those interested in all 
hases of family problems. Law and the 
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other social sciences are closely interré 

lated in the area of domestic relations, and 
the fact that matrimonial cases have been 
regarded as an exclusively legal problem 
is a commentary on the inadequacy of the 
contemporary approach to human problems 
in general. 

The author treats all types of marital 
severance, including limited divorce, sepa 
ration and annulment. In concise, readable 
language he develops the legal principles 
and the special techniques required for the 
successful handling of matrimonial cases 
Consequently, this book is an excellent 
illustration of the treatment of law in it- 
self and the operation of law as a practi 
cal social instrument. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS.—By Henry 
A. Bowman. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1954, ix, 562 pp. $7.00. 

The original edition of this book in 1942 
was an excellent text, and the present re 
vision reveals only that it has improved 
with age. The author has wisely con 
centrated on a definite audience, has not 
attempted to cover the whole field of mar- 
riage and the family and has aimed at 
the formation of attitudes as well as the 
communication of information. The value 
frame of reference is conservative. Ther« 
is a misstatement on page 261. The Church 
does not hold that a mixed marriage 1: 
null and void if the Protestant partnet 
signs the ante-nuptial agreement in bad 
faith. 


YOUR DATING DAYS.—By Paul H. Lan- 
dis. Whittlesey House, New York, 1954, 
155 pp. $2.50. 

Being old married veterans of five 
years, we began Dr. Landis’ book with 
something less than keen anticipation. We 
must say, however, we found the book 
equally as valuable for those already mar 
ried as for those looking forward to happy 
marriage. Dr. Landis presents an inter- 
esting study of men and women, their 
differences, their likes and dislikes, emo 
tional characteristics of each. His pur 
pose throughout is to help the young man 
and woman choose a mate that he or she 
might live with in spiritual as well as 
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The book has a practical, 
thorough and interesting approach 

Two objections we found with this oth- 
erwise excellent guide to dating days are: 
the dangers of physical temptation in 
steady dating not stressed sufficiently ; and, 
a secular attitude concerning divorce—the 
objection to divorce springing from the 
inconvenience of it rather than from the 
moral truth that the marriage vow is for 
life and can be broken only by the death 
of one of the partners. 
DAVID AND ANN CHOPIN 
St. Louis 


physical love 


OUT OF WEDLOCK.—By Leontine Young. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1954, x, 261 
pp. $4.00. 

The author draws on her long experi- 
ence as a social worker to present a warm 
and sympathetic study of the problems of 
the unmarried mother. Her advice to 
young case workers reveals insight and 
charity. Her attempts to develop a theo- 
retical analysis of the problem within the 
wider framework of Freudian psychoa- 
nalysis, however, appear immature and ste- 
reotyped. An objective analysis of her 
case material frequently reveals no neces 
sary connection between theory and _ fact 
Indeed, like the subjects it deals 
her theory appears to have been conceived 


} 


with, 


“out of wedlock” with reality. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNISM.— 
By Louis F. Budenz. Regnery, Chicago, 
1954, vii, 342 pp. $5.00. 
This is a valuable book, 

tain reservations, the 


and, with cer- 
reviewer strongly 
recommends it to as wide an audience as 
As the title implies, the primary 
concern of the author is to explain what 
the communist “apparatus” is and how it 
works. In this respect he does a superior 
job. Case studies, drawn from the record 
especially of the post World War II era 
in the United States, realistically under 
score the never-ending efforts of the com 
munist conspiracy to subvert every area 
of our* national life. In the Introduction 
the author laments, and rightly so, that 
“most Americans have not been equipped 


possible. 
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with the technical understanding necessary 
to deal with Soviet communism. -” The 
Techniques of Communism should go far 
towards dispelling this possibly fatal ig- 
norance. 

On the other hand, although the author 
does speak of the need for positive action 
to remove the conditions in the United 
States which give deceptive plausibility t 
the arrogant hypocrisy of communism, it 
seems to this reviewer that he fails to 
follow through with this development suf- 
ficiently to counter-balance his emphasis 
on negative anti-communism. His recom- 
mendation, for instance, to read “the col- 
umns of David Lawrence, Fulton Lewis 
Jr. and Sokolsky” (p. 304)—he 
mentions no other columnist except him 
self—as directives on how to combat com 
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munism, makes us a little less than en 
thusiastic about the political, economic and 
social philosophy the author would ap 
parently have us accept. 

And again, in referring to “a number 
of excellent journals which give valuable 
information on the communists and theit 
current activities,” (p. 303) he fails to 
list even one although he does speak of 
“the indispensable counterattack.” Thus 
we are left to speculate as to what publi 
cations that deal with communism would 
qualify in Mr. Budenz’s judgment as “ex- 
cellent journals.” 

In the final chapter, “Knowledge and 
Facts as Weapons,” the author’s discus- 
sion is heavily weighted on the negative 
side. Particularly hard to take is his state- 
ment that “if we are familiar with 
the fact that the communists officially 
declared ‘McCarthyism’ to be the main 
danger to the conspiracy in the United 
States, we can be prepared to point out 
in Our communities that campaigns ‘against 
McCarthyism’ are echoes of the conspiracy, 
whether engaged in consciously or uncon 
such.” (p. 318) In other 
words, if anyone takes issue with the 
junior senator from Wisconsin, he is, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, directly or indirectly 
giving comfort to the enemy. Many thor- 
oughly loyal Americans, equally as sin 
cere and well-informed as Mr. Budenz in 
their opposition to atheistic communism, 
will bristle with righteous resentment at 
this glib generalization. 


sciously as 
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Despite these qualifications, The Tech- mittees. From them he sketches a wide 
cs of Communism is a satisfying an- spread net of intrigue and influence that 
r to the urgent necessity for Americans aided the Soviet cause in key Washington 
become better informed regarding the agencies, including the Manhattan Project 
ry and practice of the evil force which The Web of Subversion ties up the 
itens to upend all we know and love. loose ends of a story that has usually been 
L. J. Twomey, S.J told only piecemeal elsewhere—or by fits 
Lovola University of New Orleans and starts. It’s a case history of the So- 
: . viet underground that operated in the 
nation’s capital—and still may today 

THE WEB OF SUBVERSION.—By James ToHN J. CostELto 

Burnham. John Day, New York, 1954, S Tibeis 


248 pp. $3.75. 


Victor Perlo, lean and lantern-jawed, 
s one of the bright young men who THE PROPHET ARMED: TROTSKY, 


led in a Washington job in the 730s. 1879-1921.—By Isaac Deutscher. Ox- 
is Columbia University graduate had his ford, New York, 1954, 540 pp. $6.00. 
st berth in the National Recovery Ad- Excellent and highly sympathetic, this 
nistration. Later, he left the NRA and biography traces Leon Bronstein from his 
cessively held down a desk in half a humble Ukraine origin until, as Leon 
other bureaus. His last post was Trotsky, he joined the Bolshevics in 1917 
ead financial economist” for the War and quickly attained the pinnacle of power 
’roduction Board. In 1948, Elizabeth Trotsky is portrayed as symbolizing the 
itley charged that he had belonged to self-defeating revolution in which the Cen- 
Red spy ring that fed her secret data tral Committee substituted for the party 
government files. organization, only to be replaced by a 
Was Perlo an espionage agent? He _ dictator. This triumph of democratic cen 
er faced such a charge in a federal tralism is traced to the economic debility 
irt, although spying is a major crime. of post-revolution Russia, the nationalistic 
In 1953, Victor Perlo was called for intrigues of Stalin and the failures of 
tioning by the Senate’s Internal Se- socialists in advanced capitalistic countries 
ity subcommittee. On the witness to follow the inspiring path of Russia in 
tand, he declined to say whether he was establishing proletarian hegemony. 
member of the communist party He Since the emphasis falls upon politi al 


lso refused to reply to hundreds of other science, the private life and personality of 
inted queries about his government ca- 
r. Any answer, he said, would tend to 
riminate him. So he invoked his right 


[Trotsky receive a subdued treatment. The 
author’s admiration for his hero seems, 
at times, to cloud his critical judgment, 
especially when Lenin’s role is minimized 
in favor of Trotsky’s prophetic insights 
The book is required reading on com- 


to testify against himself. 

\fter leaving the public payroll, Mr. 
rlo made his living partly by his pen. 
wrote a book, American Imperialism, 
it was published in 1951. It was plugged 
a West coast communist newspaper 
nder a headline that read: PERLO 
RINGS LENIN ... UP TO DATE 
Burnham draws no libelous conclusions 
ut Mr. Perlo. But he proceeds on the 
lid theory that pleas of self-incrimination 
n only be made to cloak a shady past. 
in this basis, he traces in detail the ca 
er of scores of other Washington em- 


munism, although it must be tempered, for 
an objective evaluation of Trotsky’s role 
in world history. 

FRANCIS CONKLIN, S.J 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT: MARXISM AND 
ANARCHISM, 1850-1890.—By G. D. H. 
Cole. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1954, 
vii, 482 pp. $6.00. 


loyees who fit into the same pigeonhole. This is the second volume of Professor 
His sources of information are largely Cole’s Htstor of Soctalist Thought; tit 
official reports of Congressional com- contains an excellent analysis of socialist 
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trends from 1850-1890. A major portion 
of this volume is devoted to Marxism and 
anarchism. But many other important 
aspects of socialism have by no means been 
neglected. Attention is given to German, 
Russian and Belgian social thinkers prior 
to the formation of the First International 
—although the author candidly admits that 
his inability to read Russian has impeded 
his analysis of early Russian social think- 
ers. There is a good discussion of the 
Americans: George and De Leon, as well 
as British socialism and William Morris. 

In the second volume there is less em- 
phasis upon personalities. Despite this 
slight shift in emphasis, the manner in 
which Professor Cole weaves in the per- 
sonal biographical touches with the major 
trends of thought he wishes to explain 
makes the book more readable. 


Francis CONKLIN, S.J. 
Alma College 


CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND 
HISTORY.—By William Hordern. Ab- 
ingdon Press, New York, 1954, 174 pp. 
$2.50. 

Communism’s ideological appeal, Dr. 
Hordern declares, is largely a religious 
appeal, for, in accordance with Tillich’s 
psychological definition, its followers con- 
cern themselves ultimately and commit 
themselves unconditionally. Writing as a 
Protestant theologian, Dr. Hordern de- 
velops a comparison between the com- 
munist view of history and that of the 
Protestant “sectarians,” the religious and 
social firebrands of the Reformation 
period. The Marxist theory of a pre- 
historic Golden Age and of a Fall from 
economic justice, of the flawing of all 
human institutions by the domination of 
privileged classes, of the proletariat’s 
sacred mission and the inevitability of its 
victory—these doctrines have their coun- 
terparts in the common tradition of Chris- 
tianity, but found particularly vivid and 
often exaggerated expression among the 
sectarians. It is the half-truths, rather 
than the positive error of communism 
that we must contend with, the author 
concludes. Our defense must be positive, 
the use of whole truth against half, of 
religion against “religion.” 
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Although Dr. Hordern concedes an 
important place to “church” Christianity 
in the fight against communism, the cen- 
tering of his discussion upon the sectar- 
ians limits the usefulness of his work. For 
the enthusiasm of sectarianism has no stay- 
ing power and no breadth of appeal. This 
volume, though frequently acute in its 
appraisal of communism, is disconcert- 
ingly nimble and at times startlingly re- 
miss, in its treatment of ecclesiastical 
thought. It is by no means the definitive 
work on this complex subject. 


WiLL1AM J. Connoty, S.J. 
Weston College 


SOLDIER GROUPS AND NEGRO SOL- 
DIERS.—By David G. Mandelbaum. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 
1952, 142 pp. $2.75. 

This book deals with the general prob- 
lem of what makes for morale in an army 
unit and an aspect of that problem: what 
is the effect of racial segregation on the 
unit? The first part considers what the 
author calls the primary group, “The set 
of men who are close friends and who form 
a cooperating social nucleus in most phases 
of a soldier’s life.” This informal group- 
ing interacts with the formal organization, 
a fact which has significance for leader- 
ship which must attract the allegiance of 
the informal as well as the formal group. 
It also has significance for the individual 
soldier who finds security in it to compen- 
sate for the atomizing effect of entering 
the service; it establishes and enforces an 
informal code. 

But, the author submits, all these health- 
ful effects of the primary group, both mili- 
tary and personal, fail and become their 
opposite when the primary group is seg- 
regated. “The fact of segregation in- 
creases the lack of confidence in each other 
as Negroes, a distrust which is held and 
implanted by potent sections of the larger 
society. And under battle stress, when 
the demand for mutual support is great- 
est, this undermining of confidence some- 
times collapses the strength otherwise 
engendered in the primary group.” But 
the author adds that his conclusion is not 
well documented or fully validated; his 
evidence is fragmentary and most indirect. 
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ther factors, such as education, may play 
important part. Thus we face the per- 
tent problem of separating the effects 
segregation per se from the effects of 
generally depressed status of Negroes 
our society. That the abolition of seg- 
egation betters conditions is no answer 
and of itself, because the elimination of 
egregation removes the cumulative effect 
of placing so many economically and edu- 
ationally disadvantaged persons together. 
\t any rate, segregation in the army, as 
all aspects of life, tends to create what 
\lacIver calls the vicious circle; the army 
egregates Negroes because it thinks they 
ire inferior. Because they are segregated 
they perform poorly. Therefore, they re- 
main segregated. Somewhere the vicious 
ircle must be broken. The step can be 
taken because, for example, it is believed 
to be right for reasons of efficiency, econ- 
my or morality. Before psychological or 
ociological data were available, morality 
vas the chief ground upon which civil 
ghts proponents stood. Now, with new- 
found social-science tools, efficiency and 
economy have been coming into the ascend- 
ancy. Also, we can demonstrate that what 
ve once merely believed was wrong is ac- 
tually hurtful to the segregated individual. 
Although this book’s thesis concerning 
the effects of segregation on Negro troops 
is based on fragmentary data, it makes a 
contribution to the growing amount of 
proof concerning the harmful consequences 
f segregation in all areas of life. And I 
welcome it. But, personally, I hope that 
inajor emphasis will continue to be given 
o the fact that we have always known 
this to be wrong, not merely to the fact 
that we have now found ways to prove it. 


+ 
( 
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THuRGOOD MARSHALL 
New York City 


NOT WITHOUT TEARS.—By Helen Cald- 
well Day. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1954, 270 pp. $3.50. 

A remarkable book—this account of the 
beginnings and the day-to-day workings of 
Blessed Martin House of Hospitality in 
Memphis, where children of working moth- 
ers are cared for and shelter is available 
to women, Negro and white, in need of 
Christian hospitality. 
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In all the writings about organized lay 
groups, there is none like Not Without 
Tears, because, I suspect, we in such 
groups have been unwilling to expose to 
public gaze (and possible public criticism) 
the whole story. The doubts, for instance, 
about what our group should be doing— 
and how. The disagreements among our- 
selves—even though most are sincere dis- 
agreements and without rancor. The op- 
position, especially when it comes from 
those who should understand. 

Mrs. Day has included all these, and she 
is as frank about her own failings and 
self-doubts as those of others. 

Not only is the story of Blessed Martin 
House told with almost painful honesty, 
but there are also wonderfully perceptive 
comments . . . about destitution, which can 
drive men to “delight in the cheap and 
tawdry, and raise the sensual to the sub- 
lime” about the special torment 
a Negro working in an interracial group 
experiences: the agonizing “doubt of some 
of my friends because their skin was paler 
than my own”. . . about the hard choice 
to work in the South, “for here we are 
enemies, the white and the black and the 
brown, and it is very hard to see, beneath 
the color of the skin, the face of Christ, 
loving us and imploring our love in re- 
turn.” 

The struggle is not without tears, cer- 
tainly, but there is also joy, the joy of 
those like Mrs. Day who “go where He 
leads us.” 

Mary Dotan 
Friendship House, Shreveport 


THE APOSTOLIC ITCH.—By Vincent J. 
Giese. Fides, Chicago, 1954, 126 pp. 
$2.75. 

THE KINGDOM IS YOURS.—By P. For- 
estier, S.M. Fides, Chicago, 1954, xiii, 
189 pp. $3.50. 

The first of these little books is a group 
of essays on the lay apostolate by the edi- 
torial director of Fides, exploring some 
aspects of the lay vocation and some con- 
ditions of the world in which he lives. 
Inevitably the brief essays cannot dig very 
deep into the complexities of any problem 
or do more than suggest the impact of 
Christianity on modern life. But the pic- 
turesque style (the proofs for the exist- 
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ence of God “look as good as the Chicago 
Cubs look on paper.’’?) and the sense of 
actuality which they convey will make 
them stimulating reading for men and 
women interested in doing more than just 
getting by. 

The other work is a commentary upon 
selected passages of the gospel (the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and excerpts concerned 
with the Holy Eucharist) intended to give 
modern laity an understanding of the gos- 
pels’ meaning and of their implications for 
modern living. They will furnish daily 
provender for the layman whom Mr. Giese 
rouses. 


NEW PROBLEMS IN MEDICAL ETHICS: 
Volume II.—Edited in English by Dom 
Peter Flood,- O.S.B. Newman, West- 
minster, Md., 1954, iii, 303 pp. $4.50. 
\ special feature of Cahiers Laénnec, an 

official journal of French Catholic physi- 

cians, is that it usually devotes an entir« 
number (and sometimes more) to a spe- 
cific topic, which is discussed from various 
medical, legal, moral, etc. The 
present volume contains translations of five 
such special studies published in the Cahiers: 
artificial insemination, narcoanalysis, medi- 
cal responsibility, the medical secret and 
death. To each of these studies, the editor 

himself a physician and lawyer, as well 
prefaces a brief introduction. 


angles, e.g., 


as a priest 

For the scholar the material published 
here is both valuable and interesting, es- 
pecially the various discussions of narco 
analysis and the conferences on the physi- 
cian’s responsibility to his patient and to 
society. But the book is definitely not for 
seek clear explanations and 
solutions of the problems sug- 
gested by the topics. Such explanations 
and solutions can be found in our native 
publications; we do not have to turn to 
other countries for them. And it should 
be added in all frankness that even the 
scholar will find the present volume hard 
reading: on the physical plane, because of 
the printing; and on the intellectual plane, 
because much of the discussion 
about French law, the background of 
which is not always clear. 


those who 


practical 


centers 


GERALD KEL y, S.J. 
St. Marys College 
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PAPER-BOUND ISSUES 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS TO THE MOD. 
ERN WORLD: The Social Teachings of 
Leo XIII.—Edited by Etienne Gilson. 
Image Book No. D 7. Doubleday and 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1954, viii, 348 
pp. 95c. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE SCHOOL AND 
FAMILY EDUCATION.—By Lino A, 
Ciarlantini. Educational Publishers. (Col- 
osseum, Box 435, Steelton, Pa.) 253 pp. 
a BH 


THE PORTABLE MEDIEVAL READER.— 
By James B. Ross and Mary M. Mc- 
Laughlin. Viking Portable Library, P 46. 
Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1955, xiv, 687 pp. $1.25. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS.—By Clif- 
ford L. James. College Outline Series, No. 
8. Barnes and Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1954, xv, 367 pp. 
$1.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY.—By Alfred 
M. Lee. College Outline Series, No. 26 
Barnes and Noble, New York, 1951, 
xxiii, 356 pp. $1.50. 
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Japanese Food Problem 

Father Kaschmitter’s proposal that na- 
tions of the world—and specifically the 
United States—lease agricultural land to 
apaty as a measure of relief for her food 
ituation is consonant with a recommenda- 
heard frequently in these days of 

ige agricultural surpluses. 
The Izaak Walton League recently 
ined the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
tion and Conservation Commissioner Mel- 
O. Steen, of Missouri, in recommend- 
» the “retirement” of huge tracts of land 
1 farm uses. The League plan sets 
figure at 60,000,000 acres. This land, 
ich is to include some 12,000,000 acres in 
Dust Bowl” country, would be leased by 
the federal government and used for pas- 
re and forest purposes, thus contributing 
the reduction of farm-product surpluses. 
It would be a relatively simple matter 
» sub-let some of this land to the Japa- 
se, in accordance with the Kaschmitter 


ALTON D. YATES 
ansas City, Kans. 
6 


Referring to Father William Kaschmit- 
r’s proposal for solving Japan’s food 
roblem [March, 1955, pp. 105-11], the es- 
tablishment of colonies of Japanese in 
various countries to produce food suggests 
imerous problems. For the plan to work, 
Japanese citizens would have to be paid 
Japanese currency and in a yen that is 
istinguishable from the home-country yen 
avoid exchange speculation. Operating 
ithin the regular U. S. economy, for ex- 
mple, the balance of payments difficulties 
ould only be aggravated by new colonies 
of Japanese requiring dollars. Secondly, 
n absolute restriction on exchanges be- 
tween the members of the colony and the 
surrounding American economy would 
ave to be imposed to avoid a large leak- 
age of yen from the colony and thus addi- 
ional balance of payments problems for 
Japan. The political and sociological prob- 
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lems, besides, seem beyond enumeration un 
less one assumes widespread good will. 
Why not concentrate on abolishing im- 
migration quotas? Doesn’t it all come 
down to a matter of convincing people of 
all nations of the Church’s mission—that 
Japanese are children of God too and 
turning tl 
sighted lack of charity that slammed a 


em away is the same old short 
door of an Inn 1955 years ago? 

RICHARD J. WARI 
Fordham University 
* 


Vital Issues Die 

For almost a year I have been reading 
SOCIAL ORDER just about cover to cover. 
During that time I have been impressed 
with the importance of many issues raised 
in your articles and the generally sane, 
balanced approach your writers adopt. But 
I have missed one contribution that seems 
to me essential for an effective periodical. 
There seems to be little follow-up. Vital 
. *1 ] 
| 


issues are touched upon, often illuminate 





by sound comment—and die. 

The question rises to mind: are we (for 
the moment I go beyond the limited ques 
tion of SOCIAL ORDER) spreading ourselve 
too thin, trying to deal with too much too 
rapidly? Would we—would your maga 
zine—be better off if we stuck like leeches 
to just a few urgent affairs, letting others 
go for the nonce? We can’t do everything 
at once, and possibly in the vain effort we 
actually accomplish nothing. 

I would weary myself and you trying to 


have been 


1 


list the countless bones that 
picked up by your writers during the past 
ten months, worried a bit with desultory 
teeth and then cast aside. Capitalism, secu 
larism, prison reform, taxes, TVA, Japan, 
sex, family allowances, race, population, 
communism, the welfare state, international 
relations, Suburbia, subsidiarity, unions 

but where does it all get us; where are we 
going: indeed, are we going anywhere‘ 

| THOMAS S WALVOGE! 


New York City 
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Tax Fraud 
In his letter to the French social meeting 
last July Pius XII apparently anticipated 
the position taken by Rev. Philip S. Land 
[SOCIAL ORDER, March, 1955] on the mora! 
itv of income-tax evasions. He said 

. .. a great many among even those 
who call themselves Christian share the 
blame for the present-day confusion of 
society. . . . [Among the abuses] are a 
lack of interest in public affairs, which 
manifests itself among other ways in a 
refusal to participate in elections of grave 
consequence; fiscal fraud, which affects 
the moral life, the social equilibrium and 
the economy of a country; and finally, 
sterile criticism of authority and self- 
centered defense of privileges in contempt 
of the common interest. 

I do not see what “fiscal fraud,” fraude 
fiscale, in the original, can mean if it does 
not refer to avoidance of tax payments. 

CHARLES L. BARTLEY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Threat to American Indians” 

\Ve congratulate you on the three arti- 
les on current Indian problems (February 
It is this thoughtful presentation 
of the facts on the subject of termination 
of federal trusteeship that will help fair- 
minded Americans cut through the veil of 
misunderstanding and  misrepresentation 
that has grown up around the subject and 
allowed miscarriage of justice. 

We think so much of the articles that 
we should like to obtain reprints. 

HELEN L. PETERSON 

National Congress of American Indians 
Washington 6 


issue). 


We should like to quote from your arti- 
cles on the current problems of the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

DANA RUSH 
The Calumet 
Marquette League for Catholic 
Indian Missions, Inc. 


I am most appreciative of these articles, 
for we need all the information we can 
get on the subject of Indian Affairs. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN F. RUSSELL 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Thinking on the Consumer 


I was particularly interested in the ar- 
ticle “The Consumer: Real and Ideal.” 
There is some very good thinking in it. 

FE. H. Taytor 
Better Farming 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 
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Worth Reading 


“Western 
Christian 
(January, 1955) 


Joseph Kosi Horvath, 
Political 
Democratic Review, 5 
8-11. 


Msgr. 


Europe’s Climate,” 


Europe’s political climate changes a 


irdinge to the easing of communist threat 


to the diminishing need of U. S. finan 


aid ss 
There is a growing desire for some kind 


peaceful coexistence in almost every 


ntry of Western Europe. This does not 
in that political leaders have fallen for 
Soviet slogan, but it does suggest that 


lectuals who were unfaltering in their 


sition to fascism find it more difficult 





ike a similar position 


Failing ompromise based ot 
, hem see only two 





some ot t 


alternatives: either total war 


the piecemeal engulfing of all countries 
the Soviet. This is the British view 
t, and their ideas, more than the threat 
German rearmament (for the French 
inification (for the Germans), hav 
ught about this change in thinking 
mond Aro! ittributes the change to 
imilar modification ot American att 
VNOILE veignt o SOV t propaganda 
S¢ ind the rospect neacetul ¢ 
stenk ety t USSR and Titoist 
tes actly encourag this attit 
I i io \ ly ¢ I 
, it t 
S tre1 é to rigidly 
+] f 
; fFED- P 
( 11S ¢ t 1 t 
S i ) t I S 
¢ nce on Britis wiers 
Pan-Europe Pea Move f 
is set Ma oo rs 
s t 1) | 1 1 


H. Rondet, S.J., “Eléments pour une 
Théologie de Travail,” Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, 87 (January, 1955) 27-48. 


W do not vet have 1 theol xy f W rk 


The words used to denote it give use some 
traits ithculty, purpose ess, remunera 
tio! ror story owevy 1 ige whicl 
has unduly narrowed t f work ca! 
enr1 ts derstand 

\r ng ne pagans rK is I Tit 
de ~) 1S¢ i nit I I Slay ‘ il A ‘ 
inter tor the aggran ment ol 
the 4 While the e} es j 
Babylon and gypt, Athens Sparta 
that was the general attit ( 

The Jews had some slaver ut ext 
tatio1 as mitigate by many point 


Mosaic law, as was greed for great wealt 





(god Himself set the example | working 
ettortlessly and joy Sly iting I 
maintaining His world, governing it t 
sovereig 1uthority Lhe . t 
tate t ittripute et rt to ris 

| Gos 1 stress Lota nt fs 
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